




















NEE THE HOE 


30°X 42° SUPER-OFFNET PRESS 


Without sacrificing one inch of Hoe’s superior 
design and construction... without eliminat- 
ing a single feature of operating convenience, 
Hoe has available a smaller press for the lith- 
ographer or printer whose production schedule 
does not demand the larger sizes... it’s the 
30”x 42” Hoe Super-Offset. 

If you are contemplating a press of this 


size...or something near it...take time out 











to examine...the construction... design... 
feeder... delivery...ink and water control... 
and all the other. elements of advanced de- 
sign which comprise the “World’s Finest 
Offset Press.” 

With the Hoe Super-Offset Press you can de- 
liver a fine quality of lithography...at a rate 
of production which earns attractive profits 


. . consistently. 


Offset Press Division R. HOE & CO., Ine. 
General Offices: 910 E. 138th St. (at East River) New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON «+ SAN FRANCISCO « CHICAGO « BIRMINGHAM e« LONDON 
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Y APPROVED J 


BY THE LEADERS! 


The list of CURRENT satisfied users 
of the ZENITH — the only gearless, 
single eccentric graining machine 
made — reads like a “Who's Who” 


in lithography. With one voice the 


leaders of the industry acclaim this 





peerless machine. 


® Many exclusive construction features have contributed to ZENITH'S 
Number One position in the lithographic industry. No noisy grinding 
gears -— a single eccentric and self-aligning ball bearing that reduces 
wear 80%. Hydraulic marble lift is ZENITH’S latest exclusive feature. 
Replaces old marble graining baskets on all ZENITH grainers. 


REBUILT OFFSET PRESSES 


® Zarkin Machine Company's new, up-to-date quarters are the scene of 
craftsmanship unmctched in the lithographic equipment industry. The 
same expert skill that turns out the widely heralded ZENITH grainer and 
whirler is also at your disposal in the rebuilding of lithographic presses. 
There is no compromise with quality at the home of ZENITH equipment, 
Visit our workshops when you are in New York. 


Literature on ZENITH equipment and 
rebuilt presses available on request. 


ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
335 East 27th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH . . The Only Gearless Single Eccentric Graining Machine 








— “ HOW IT's Done 


ADENA OFFSET 
is Readyto Run...that’s 
half the victory! 








The reason ADENA OFFSET is ready to run is that Chillicothe’s DUAL 
CONTROL permits putting it on the press right from the case or skid. Consider 


the minutes saved, the labor saved, the bother, worry and experimentation saved! 


The moisture content is controlled automatically while ADENA is being 
made on the paper machine. Additional control by means of a perfectly air- 


conditioned finishing room. 


‘Tub-sized . . . .. lies flat Has no tuzz or lint 
Will not curl or wrinkle 














Air conditioning plant in finishing room 1 30-inch cutter and paper conditioner 








Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph and Book Papers 


DHILLICOTHE 
f. PAPER COMPANY 


Save M by Shippi 
oe ee ae ee Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Miami Valley Shippers’ Association ‘ 
, Eastern Office: Pacific Coast Office: 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 1003 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


J. E. Linde Paper Co. : 
Exclusive Distributors in New York City CHILLICGOT HE-< hissed for heahanads papell 
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Exacting craftsmen everywhere 
are finding the answer to their 
production problems in the use of 
Agfa Reproduction materials. Per- 
haps vour difficulties, too, can be 
solved, for in Agfa Reproduction 
materials you will find an extra 
margin of quality that proves the 
value of using best materials for 


best results. 


REPROLITH ORTHOCHROMATIC 
FILM — highly color sensitive with 
maximum contrast and needle- 


point sharpness. 


REPROLITH THIN-BASE FILM— 


special thin-base (.004’”) for cam- 


era negatives and contact positives. 


REPROLITH FILM — an ideal medi- 


um of highest contrast for mono- 


chrome originals. 


STAY-FLAT SOLUTION (Ciear and 
Matte) — a special adhesive prep- 
aration for supporting film evenly 
and securely on glass. The “matte” 
form also provides a ground-glass 


effect for focusing. 


MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 
IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


AGEA 


REPRODUCTION 


MATERIALS 
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The Gentle Art of 


HIS fantastic step was introduced by the heart- 

less, roving pirates of old, who bound and 
blindfolded their victims preparatory to a forced 
plunge into the briny deep. 
Today the buyer of lithographic equipment may be 
bound by habit or blinded by conflicting claims 
and statements as to the right product to purchase 
for efficiently serving a specific purpose. 
There are, however, many fine products on the 
market worthy of serious consideration, time-tested 
and hardened for the rigors of strenuous service. 
Ideal Litho Rollers belong in this classification, and 
unsolicited endorsements from many of the largest 
plants throughout the United States give the pos- 
itive assurance that these rollers will live up to 
every claim made for them. 


Consider for a moment these many advantages of 


Walking the Plank 


Ideal Litho Rollers, which are made of vulcanized 
vegetable oils and contain no rubber or synthetic 
materials: 


EASY AND ACCURATE SETTING 

PROPER WATER CONTROL (no graying out) 
ECONOMY OF PRESS TIME 
ELIMINATION OF WEAR ON PLATES 
UNIFORM COLOR THROUGHOUT RUNS 
ECONOMY OF INK 

EASILY CLEANED (no scraping necessary) 
PROPER AFFINITY FOR INK 

ABSOLUTE CONCENTRICITY (no low spots) 
NO BREAKING-IN 


With this modern roller equipment you can look 
forward to clear skies and calm seas ahead. They 
are a decidedly profitable investment for your plant 
and will pay big returns by saving both time and 
material as well as by producing better results. 











IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Branch sales offices located in principal cities 


NEW YORK 
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From “Across the Plains’, published by Photo by L. Palenske 
W ilson-Erickson Co,, New York 


FREEMAN’S CROSSING, NORTH SAN JUAN 
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Famous for its Faithful 
Reproductions 


Montgomery 
Offset 


PRE-HUMIDIFIED 


Utmost in Satisfaction 


You will find that Montgomery Offset will give you satisfac- 
tion, regardless of the class of work for which it is used. 

Its pure white color makes it especially suitable for multi-color 
printing; it is guaranteed for lithographing in as many as sixteen 
colors. 

That it folds well, either with or against the grain, adapts it 
to broadsides and other forms of direct advertising. 

Since it is free from lint, fuzz, grit, or excessive alum, and 
has a hard tub - sized surface, Montgomery Offset gives no trouble 
on the press. 

Montgomery Offset is also well adapted to letterpress and 
water-color printing. 

Cut one sheet at a time, means the elimination of torn sheets 
and no variation in color or finish. 

It is these points which make Montgomery Offset such a sat- 
isfactory paper to use. Test it on the next fussy job you have. You 
will agree with us that it yields the utmost in satisfaction. 


sample Books Upon ‘Request 
a 
SOLD BY 


MARQUARDT & CO., Inc. 
Fine Papers 


153-155 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone CAnal 6~ 4563 


















ooo hell THEM your story 


No “deadheads” here! All are active execu- 
tives in graphic arts industries. They read THE 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER thoroughly, not only 
for the helpful information pertaining to their 
work, but also as a directory of sources of 


supplies. 


Your best opportunity to reach these thousands 

of master photo-lithographers, printers, and 
lettershop owners is the 
September Convention and 
Equipment Review Issue, 
THE PHOTO - LITHO- 
GRAPHER. 


Your message in this special 
issue will reach everyone 
who attends these four im- 
portant conventions in 
Cleveland. October 10 to 16: 


United Typothetae of America 

Direct Mail Advertising Association 

Mail Advertising Service Association 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


Although the circulation of the Convention and }7 
Equiment Issue will be grealty increased, the 
advertising rates are the same as for regular 


issue. 


You can get the most for your advertising dol- 


lars by telling your 
story in this special 
issue to the vast 
...and growing... 
photo - lithographic 
industry, and the 
several closely 
allied industries. 


Make sure of pre- 
ferred position by 
reserving space 
now. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
One Time 
$95.00 
60.00 
VY page 35.00 
Second color, red or blue, 25.00 
per page extra. 
Bleed pages 15% extra per page. 
Reverse plate: add 10% to 
regular rates. 


INSERTS 
‘(Furnished by Advertiser) 
Two Page Inserts...... $100.00 
Four Page Inserts...... 150.00 
Eight Page Inserts .... 250.00 


Space 
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for Fine, Sharp Dots 


é YOUR HALFTONES? 









.. then use HAMMER OFFSET 









y * dot structure that you get with HAMMER Offset is con- 

clusive evidence of the superiority of this fine medium. 
¥ HAMMER Offset permits dot etching from a strong half to a 
i light eighth tint without loss of opacity—it gives you sharp 












, high lights, excellent tonal gradation, and perfect retention 
of detail in the shadow dots. 


} In short, if you demand the best halftone reproduction — 
with fine, sharp dots that have the printing qualities you 
need—just try HAMMER Offset; on Film or Dry Plates. 


id Compare the dots—and see for yourself how much better 

ne } HAMMER Offset really is. 

Or | : AIMMAH 
: HAMMER Offset Negative Paper aVITAOI 

y1- This economical negative material is suited to carte 

— almost any type of line work. It gives you con- 


trast with a dense, clear sharpness that simplifies 


ati. al 
a ieee oa 


plate-making. Give your customers good repro- 
duction and at the same time save production 
costs by using HAMMER Negative Paper. 





~~ oe 


21v0Ojs THIA2 


areca 


For Colored Copy, with a Predominance of Yellow, Blue, and 
Green, we Recommend the Use of HAMMER Special Ortho Offset 





Write us today for prices or other desired information, Address Dept. N. 





SAINT LOUIS 
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NEGATIVE 


MATERIALS 





utmost in latitude, color sensitivity, sharp resolution and do 
contrast. Like all Defender products, these negative 
materials give uniform, satisfactory results. 


... each designed to fill a particular need in offset print- 
ing and lithography. All four are orthochromatic. The 
fine grain emulsions are ideally balanced to yield the 


DEFENDER LITHO FILM Orthochromatic— DEFENDER LITHO NEGATIVE PAPER i. | 
Non Halation—A general purpose film equally satisfactory Orthochromatic—Used for making economical line and ! 
for line or halftone negative making, from either straight halftone negatives. Has wide color sensitivity and ’ 
black-and-white or colored copy. Line shots on this extreme contrast. Widely employed in the reproduction 5 : ) 


material are clean and sharp; halftones possess the full 
range of tone values of the copy. 


DEFENDER LITHO FILM (CLEAR BASE) 
Orthochromatic—Same emulsion as above but on trans- 
parent base which permits the use of this material for 
direct lithography, deep-etch, or in photo engraving 
in place of the wet plate. 





of music and typewritten copy. 


DEFENDER LITHO STRIP FILM Orthochromatic 
For combination line and halftone negatives. Extreme 
contrast from black and white copy. Sharp reproduction 
of halftone dots. Wide color sensitivity provides for 
correct reproduction of most colored line copy without 
filter intervention. 











a 
& 
White for detailed information and free trial . 
package of any of these Defender negative materials. : 
DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, wc, rocuste, xy | 
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PROPOSED LITHOGRAPHIC LABOR AGREEMENT 


HE Industrial Relations Committee which functioned 

for the lithographic industry during the Code period 
was the only joint employer-employee organization 
operating under the Graphic Arts Code. It is generally 
conceded that this Committee did a fine constructive 
job up to the time the Code was invalidated by the 
Supreme Court in May 1935. The industry kept its fences 
mended, avoided entangling alliances with competing 
graphic arts processes and encouraged the maintenance 
of an independent position for its skilled labor. 

At the recent convention of the Lithographers National 
Association the current labor situation in the lithographic 
industry was gone into fully from every angle and it was 
the consensus that a committee should be appointed to 
consider the situation and to draw up specific recom- 
mendations for an intelligent handling of the complex 
problems involved. 

Out of this Committee’s conferences has come a pro- 
posed national agreement which has been placed before 
the members of the Lithographers National Association 
for approval. The proposed agreement would be binding 
only upon the members of the association who, in writing, 
specifically consent to be bound and for such plants, in 
units appropriate for collective bargaining, will be ap- 
plicable to all employees, both skilled and unskilled, ex- 
cept clerical workers and salesmen. No member of the 
Lithographers National Association can consent to the 
proposed contract until the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America represents a majority of the employees in the 
member’s plant, or in any unit of a plant appropriate for 
collective bargaining, so that, under the National Labor 
Relations Act, the Amalgamated Lithographers Union 
would be the sole representative for collective bargaining 
for all employees in the plant or unit. 
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The proposal deals with hours, overtime rates, holidays, 
vacations, apprentices, and wage adjustments. The 
lithographic industry has continued the 40-hour week 
and a great majority of establishments today operate on 
a standard five-day, eight-hour-per-day basis. Time and 
one-half and double time for overtime are likewise al- 
ready very generally paid. 

It is proposed that on January 1, 1938, each employee 
who has been in his present employment for a period of 
one or more years shall be eligible to one week’s vacation 
with pay. This provision, to become effective next year, 
amounts roughly to a deferred 2% wage increase. 

The contract, like the former Graphic Arts Code, pro- 
vides that the ratio of apprentices in the press depart- 
ment shall be not more than one apprentice to four 
journeymen; the ratio in each of the other departments 
shall be not more than one apprentice to five journeymen 
employed in each such department; and in establishments 
in which the above ratios are not applicable not more than 
one apprentice shall be permitted for each five journey- 
men employed in all departments. 

Wage adjustments are provided for, applicable to all 
employees of consenting members, with the exception of 
clerical help and salesmen. The pressure for wage ad- 
justments in industry today applies particularly to the 
lower-paid brackets looking to a wider distribution of 
purchasing power among the workers. During the de- 
pression some lithographers made no cuts in wage rates 
at all; a substantial number gave cuts of 10% while in 
numerous other instances there was a series of cuts. At 
the present time many lithographers have already re- 
stored a substantial portion, or all, of these earlier cuts 
but there are still many individual cases where this is not 

(Continued on page 16) 
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MONMOUTH PICTORIAL—AN OUTSTANDING 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHED PUBLICATION 


By WALTER E. SODERSTROM 


We welcome into our ranks another publication, the 


Monmouth Pictorial. 


The photo-lithographic process 


was found particularly suited to a publication of this 
kind, which carries many full halftone pages. 





ONMOUTH County, New Jersey, has 
won for itself laurels along many lines. 
It ranks high in agriculture among the counties 
of the United States; it is the hub of the North 
Jersey shore resorts; it is rich in Revolutionary 
history, for it was here that the battle of Mon- 
mouth was fought. Now it has made another 
record by producing the most elaborate pic- 
ture magazine that has ever come to our at- 
tention from anywhere in this whole country 
of ours. This is a publication known as “‘Mon- 
mouth Pictorial,” published by Shannon-Rose, 
Red Bank, N. J. 

Rich as Monmouth county is in Revolu- 
tionary lore, “Monmouth Pictorial” is not a 
historical publication. The Spring and Sum- 
mer edition for 1937, which was recently issued, 
consists of 170 pages and cover, size II x 14, 
but nowhere in it is any reference to Old 





Honorable S. Davis Wilson, Mayor of Philadelphia, about to receive his 
copy of the Monmouth Pictorial at a luncheon given at the Penn Athletic 
Club, Philadelphia, during Constitution Week, in honor of the Monmouth 

County Good Will Tour. 


12 








Mr. Denny, Engineer; Mrs. William H. Sutphin; Miss Denny; Congressman 
William H. Sutphin; find the Monmouth Pictorial very interesting durihg a 
luncheon in honor of the opening of a new bridge linking Belmar and Avon. 


Tennent church, which has become a national 
shrine; nor to the building still standing at 
Englishtown, near the County seat of Mon- 
mouth County, which was used as Washing- 
ton’s headquarters during his New Jersey in- 
vasion; nor to Molly Pitcher’s Well, on the 
road from Freehold to Englishtown, marked 
so that passersby can identify it; nor to the 
Monmouth Battle Monument at Freehold, 
(the county seat), nor to the many other 
places of historical interest. 

Neither is “Monmouth Pictorial” devoted 
to the agricultural interests of Monmouth 
County, important as they are; nor to the 
shore resorts, fringing bay and ocean from 
Atlantic Highlands to Brielle. What, then, it 
might be asked is “Monmouth Pictorial” 
that it stands in a class by itself in all of the 
United States. It is simply a well-balanced 
magazine, setting forth the advantages and 
attractions of Monmouth county without 
exploitation of anything or anybody. 

The unique feature of “Monmouth Pictorial” 
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is that it tells its story almost wholly with 
pictures. The photo-lithographic process _be- 
cause of the high cost of photo-engravings 
made possible this first Community adver- 
tising piece. The country abounds with pub- 
licity folders, lavishing praise upon some part- 
icular municipality or locality. By no stretch 
of the imagination can “Monmouth Pictorial” 
be classed with these publications which are 
devoted solely to propaganda. It was the idea 
of Patrick Shannon and Nelson D. Rose, 
editors of ““Monmouth Pictorial,” that actual 
scenes of Monmouth County, with brief ex- 
planatory copy, would be more effective from 
an advertising point of view than mere de- 
scription. The editors’ pride in their county is 
obvious throughout the entire publication but 
they are content to let the pictures tell the 
story. Instead of giving vent to their enthus- 
iasm through the printed word they have 
adopted the more conservative method of 
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Some of Dr. Sunshine’s patients on the beach near Brielle. 











is a 4 so ¥. 





One of the beautiful golf courses at Deal, N. J. 





“Beaumont” a Monmouth County aristocrat, owned by Colonel W. Martin 
of Spring Lake. 






saying it with photographs. Whatever this 
plan may lack in enthusiasm it certainly loses 
nothing in effectiveness. 

Of the 170 pages which go to make up the 
current number of “Monmouth Pictorial” 
there are only about twenty pages of text, 
including advertisements. Through the use 
of pictures, and as little descriptive matter as 
possible, the advertising pages are real works 
of art. For instance an agent for oil burners 
illustrates his advertisement with a beautiful 
home in which one of his burners has just been 
installed. Realtors do not try to describe the 
properties which they have sold—they show 
pictures of them. In some instances two or 
more pages of photographs are used. Even 
such prosaic products as coal, fuel oil, etc., 
are dressed up with attractive pictures of 
ornate buildings and delivery trucks. A dairy 
advertisement, with scarcely a word of text, 
makes one yearn for a glass of milk, and a 
bakery advertisement with a beautiful home 
scene stimulates a desire for bread. The 
Central Railroad of New Jersey exhibits its 
line of steamers to the shore resorts with a full 
page picture of one of the boats and another 
page depicting the inviting deck and beautiful 
dining room. While all advertising is supposed 
to be commercial it remains for “Monmouth 
Pictorial” to make it aesthetic as well. Through 
the use of pictures “Monmouth PictoriaJ/” 
has made advertisements really interesting. 

In making up the 170 pages and cover of the 
current issue of “Monmouth Pictorial” more 
than 400 photographs are used—all very fine 
specimens of the photographic art. Some of 
the photographs are small, some are the width 
of two pages of the publication. One of the 
outstanding photographs is that of Hialeah 
Park, Florida, showing a racing day scene. 
Despite the fact that the crowd numbers 
thousands the reproduction of this particular 
photograph is so perfect that friends could be 
identified not merely in the front rows of the 
picture but for more than a dozen rows back. 
While this is said to be the outstanding 
picture, from a mere photographic standpoint, 
there are many others just as interesting and 
just as beautiful to the eye. The Hialeah Park 
picture was used in connection with a story 
concerning horse racing in Monmouth county. 
Almost all of the pictures in “Monmouth 
Pictorial” are taken by staff photographers. 

The question will naturally arise in discus- 
sing a publication of the type of “Monmouth 
Pictorial” as to which is the more effective— 
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the printed word or the picture. Practically 
all of us, at one time or another, have doubt- 
less read descriptive booklets on mountain re- 
sorts, shore resorts and just ordinary sylvan 
dells in the farm areas. Some of us have finally 
got around to visiting some of these places. 
How often does the place itself measure up to 
the printed description? Seldom, if your ex- 
perience has been anything like ours. In fact 
we are sometimes so disillusioned that one 
visit to the place described is enough and that 
visit is often shortened. We would not say 
that this was due to any direct misrepresenta- 
tion, but to the fact that some writers let their 
enthusiasm run away with their judgment and 
that they at least deal in hyperbole. But how 
much raving does “Monmouth Pictorial” do 
over Monmouth’s far-famed shore section, its 
beautiful estates, its hills and valleys, its 
ocean, bays, rivers and streams, and its fertile 
farm lands? It doesn’t indulge in a word of 
description, unless a caption under a picture 
could be called a description, but it prints page 
after page of beautiful pictures, of wonderful 
landscapes, of delightful marine views, of 
rocks and rills, of scenes on bathing beaches, 
of marvelous air views of some of the more 
famous resorts, of thoroughbred horses raised 
on Monmouth stock farms, of golf courses, of 
lakes and ponds, of banks and bankers, of 
peasants and prelates, of busy streets and 
marts, of streamlined bridges, of up-to-the- 
minute traffic circles, of safety highways, of 
public buildings and private homes, of orchards 
in bloom, of rippling waters, of camps and 
campers, of fish and fishermen, of blue-blooded 
dogs from Monmouth’s numerous kennels, of 
men prominent in public and private life, in 
fact of almost everything. 

Now what is one’s natural reaction as he 
turns over page after page of this sort of a 
magazine and gazes upon one beautiful scene 
after another, of wonder upon wonder, of 
marvel upon marvel. I know what the reaction 
of one person was. As we glanced through the 
pages of this extraordinary magazine we could 
not help but feel, without a word to help us 
make up our minds, what a marvelous place 
Monmouth county, New Jersey, must be to 
live in or play in. If that is the reaction the 
publishers of ‘“‘Monmouth Pictorial” wished 
to create, they have succeeded exceedingly 
well. 

“Monmouth Pictorial” is fast winning re- 
cognition beyond the confines of its own 
county. The State of New Jersey is soon to 
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The little old house at the end ot Apple Tree Lane. 





Shirley Douglass, 
daughter of Elwood 
Douglass, Monmouth 
County farm agent. 


launch a publicity campaign and the co-opera- 
tion of the publishers of ‘Monmouth Pictorial” 
has been sought to the end that New Jersey 
may also “say it with pictures.”’ Other counties 
of New Jersey are considering publications 
patterned after the Monmouth classic and it 
looks as though the Shannon-Rose combina- 
tion has really “started something” with 
their “Monmouth Pictorial.” 

Probably in no particular does the “Mon- 
mouth Pictorial” differ from the average maga- 
zine or publication more than in the handling 
of advertising. Since the advertisements are 
as profusely and handsomely illustrated as the 
features the magazine does not have a distinct 
advertising section, but there is such a harmon- 
ius commingling of advertisements and fea- 
tures that cannot help but enhance the value 
of the advertisements without detracting in 
any degree whatever from the features. Along 
with its other up-to-date characteristics ‘‘Mon- 
mouth Pictorial”’ has the plastic form of binding 
which makes the magazine, despite its bulk and 
size of the pages, easy to handle and read. 

This “lithographic youngster” is fast finding 
its traveling legs, already having found its 
way to most of the states of the Union and 
many foreign countries. 

Monmouth Pictorial is enjoying an amazing 
consumer acceptance. Returns from subscrip- 
tions ($2.00 for two years) and sales on news 
stands ($.50 per copy) are most encouraging. 

Barton Business Service, Inc., Newark, 
N. J. have every reason to be proud of having 
turned out this splendid publication. 

The soft halftones on Maxwell Offset, as 
produced by the photo-lithographic process, 
intrigue the publishers to an extent that they 
are ardent boosters of the lithographic process. 
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Proposed Lithographic Labor Agreement 
(Continued from page 11) 

the case. Living costs during the past year have advanced 
and wage earners have been caught between these ad- 
vancing costs and the decrease in weekly wages because 
of the shorter working week. If the agreement is ratified, 
then the members who later consent will have agreed that 
if the general increases provided for do not bring the 40- 
hour weekly wage rate of an employee up to the weekly 
rate received by him on July 1, 1929, then the increase 
granted that employee would be such that his weekly 
wage shall be the same as that on July 1, 1929 except that 
in no case shall an increase of more than 124%% be re- 
quired. The general wage increases provided for are 
larger in the lower brackets—10% increase for those 
employees getting $.70 per hour or less, and 5% increase 
for those employees getting more than $.70 per hour at 
the end of May 1937 (the first week of June). The weekly 
wage referred to is the agreed weekly rate disregarding 
overtime or lost time. All horizontal increases in wages, 
as defined in the agreement, made since December 31, 
1936 are to be credited against these current increases. 


Another clause provides that during the life of the con- 
tract there shall be no strikes or lockouts in any of the 
plants covered by the agreement. For member litho- 
graphers who are already operating their establishments 
under a definite agreement with a labor organization— 
such contract governing by specified provisions the rates 
of pay, wages, hours of employment or other conditions 


of employment—the agreement specifically provides 
that such agreements with a labor organization shall not 
be affected by this proposed contract. 


According to the bulletin sent out by the L. N. A., the 
Industrial Relations Committee undertook its job with 
an open mind and with an earnest desire to find a fair, 
workable solution to the labor problem and it found the 
Committee representing the Union equally anxious to 
develop a fair, workable plan. 


The agreement, which has been sent to members of 
the L. N. A. and members of the Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers Union for the approval of the respective mem- 
berships is, of course, subject to ratification and, when 
ratified, will continue until December 31, 1938. 


























“DEEP ETCH PLATE MAKING” 


| Conducted by K. W. Martin 


sions. 





_ DEMONSTRATIONS IN LITHOGRAPHIC PLANTS 


| Demonstration of making good halftone negatives and of making deep etch 
plates are scheduled for the technical sessions of the Convention of the National 
| Association of Photo-Lithographers, Cleveland, October 14th, 15th and 16th. 


We are pleased to announce the following sessions: 


| “MAKING BLACK AND WHITE HALFTONE NEGATIVES” 

| “COLOR SEPARATION NEGATIVES FROM COLORED COPY” 
(Actual demonstrations in a lithographic plant) 

Conducted by the Eastman Kodak Company 


(Actual demonstrations in a lithographic plant) 


Your key camera and plate men should obtain liberal experience at these ses- 
Groups will be limited so that those present can ask questions. 


reservation for your men to attend these sessions. | 


Write N. A. P. L., 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Make 
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IN THE BEST OF PLANTS 


The dependable and uniform performance of these concentrated Offset 


Inks has resulted in their adoption by many outstanding lithographers. 


Investigate them thoroughly and you too will find it profitable to stand- 
ardize on these strong, brilliant, fast-to-light colors, so necessary for fine 


lithographic reproductions. 


Strict laboratory control is your assurance of uniformity. 





LITHOGRAPHED ON A RUTHERFORD HIGH-SPEED OFFSET JOB PRESS 


ECONOMY YELLOW PRODUCTION RED RELIABLE BLUE CRAFTSMAN BLACK 


| [| 
HE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


DIVISION +» GENERAL PRINTING: INK CORPORATION 
EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 
100 SIXTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 











DUBAR 


A chemical solution 
that creates on the 
plate a film that is 
insoluble in litho- 
graphicsolventsand 
resistant to the ac- 
tion of lithographic 
etching and counter- 
etching acids. It 
eliminates many of 
the troubles due to 
scumming andwear- 
ing of plates which 
cause serious loss of 
production. 





BOSTON 





CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


FUCHS & LANG 
OFFSET LITHO INKS 


AND 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


OFFSET RUBBER BLANKETS 


Molleton Powdered Sulphur Flannel 
DEVELOPING INK 
Opaque Asphaltum Touche 


LITHOTINE 


A non-irritant, synthetic solvent 


SAFETCH SOLUTION 


Eliminates danger of Chromic Poisoning 


FALCO PURE EGG ALBUMEN 


Made in U. S. A. 


Gum Arabic Polishing Slips Acid Brushes 


ZINC AND ALUMINUM PLATES 


Marbles 


PRESS CLEANERS 


Clean rubber and composition rollers in a few 
minutes without removing them from the press 


VARNISHES AND DRYERS 


Plain and Grained Abrasives 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 


100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND FORT WORTH 
ST. LOUIS. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT IN LEGISLATING 





FOR LABOR 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER, Washington Business Consultant 
LOUIS B. MONTFORT, General Counsel N. A. P. L. 


ITHIN a very few weeks Congress will act on the 

Black-Connery bill, which would establish minimum 
wages and maximum hours of work for practically all 
wage earners in manufacturing, mining, transportation 
and public utilities. The passage of some sort of fair labor 
standards bill, applying to industry in general rather than 
to a single industry, is a foregone conclusion. How it will 
differ from the text of the present bill cannot yet be stated. 
The hearings do not indicate any serious doubts as to the 
bill’s desirability, constitutionality or practicability on 
the part of the Administration or the members of joint 
Congressional Committee on Labor. Moreover the general 
objectives of the bill have the endorsement of the power- 
ful C. I. O. although not all labor is a unit in support of 
the bill.' 

The Black-Connery bill is an attempt to revive the 
labor features of the N. R. A. It will be followed next year 
by a fair trade practices bill. In addition to provisions for 
establishing a floor to weekly wage rates and a ceiling to 
weekly hours of labor, the present bill provides for: (a) 
elimination of child labor and (b) strengthening of or- 
ganized labor through provisions aimed at elimination of 
strikebreakers and labor espionages. The unexceptionable 
child labor feature, which might otherwise have been 
separately proposed, was doubtless included in the present 
bill to make the latter “‘go down easier.” 

The Black-Connery bill would set up a powerful Labor 
Standards Board, authorized to establish regional, sea- 
sonal and other differentials in the wage and hour stand- 
ards to be set up under the law, and would close the chan- 
nels of commerce to manufactures, even of intrastate 
character, produced under unfair labor conditions, pro- 
vided they compete with “interstate” goods. 

There is no doubt that the majority of Americans are 
opposed to sweatshops and favor workers obtaining at 
least enough pay to live on in accordance with American 
ideas of what constitutes a fair standard of living. This is 
a rich country, and, public opinion holds, its fruits should 
be more evenly divided. Agriculture has been taken care of 
satisfactorily, under the New Deal. Labor here and there 
also has bettered its position, but there has been a distinct 
setback since the demise of the Blue Eagle. Now it is 
intended to give labor official assistance in increasing its 
income. 

To sympathize earnestly with the objects of the Black- 
Connery bill does not imply, however, that we should 
rush headlong into so important a policy without carefully 
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WASHINGTON ECONOMIC 
CONSULTANT 


Herbert M. Bratter of 218 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C., formerly economic 
analyst in the Treasury Department and for seven 
years connected with the Department of Commerce 
in economic and financial research, is now engaged 
in making confidential investigations and _ special 
reports of a business nature for private clients. Due 
to his experience, location in Washington, and ac- 
quaintance with the various government depart- 
ments and agencies, he is well situated to offer 
prompt and efficient research service. 

Mr. Bratter is a graduate of Columbia University 
School of Business, 1921, and a member of Beta 
Gamma Sigma, honorary business fraternity. Im- 
mediately following graduation he went to the 
Orient, where he served as statistician of the Chinese 
Government Bureau of Economic Information at 
Shanghai. Later he was for several years in the ex- 
port business in New York, Chicago and Buenos 
Aires, where his duties brought him in touch with 
various Latin American countries. 

Kor seven years after 1928 Mr. Bratter was con- 
nected with the U. S. Commerce and Treasury de- 
partments in Washington in economic and financial 
research. During this period, in 1934, he was sent 
to the Orient on a special government mission con- 
nected with silver. From 1935 until the present year 
he was engaged in economic research for a large 
Boston investment counselling firm. 

He is the author of various publications, including 
Japanese Banking, The Price of Silver, The Pro- 
motion of Tourist Travel by Foreign Countries, 
Silver Market Dictionary, as well as numerous 
magazine and newspaper articles on economic 
subjects. 


senior 














1 The American Federation of Labor endorses many features of the 
Black-Connery Bill, but not all. It favors Government regulation of 
maximum hours, but “‘would strongly oppose general Government wage 
regulation for men in private industry as contrary to our 


conception of democracy.” This inconsistency is perhaps to be explained 
by the fear that highly-paid skilled workers may be adversely affected 
as an indirect result of a minimum wage standard. 
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studying its effects ana implications. It is well to pay some 
attention to the experience of the N. R. A. to the difficulties 
which we face, and the dangers, such as they may be, of a 
radical and sudden blanket change in present working 
conditions. 

Consider the size of the problem. Some 53,000,000 indi- 
viduals constitute our labor force. Directly or indirectly, 
all will be affected by a national labor law. It has not yet 
been decided whether employers of as few as 10 or 8 
persons shall be exempt from the provisions of the act. 
The Council for Industrial Progress ‘for uniformity” re- 
comniends 8, because that figure is used in the Social 
Security Act.' In any case, by far the majority of indus- 
trial enterprises are to be included. Consequently the 
administrative problem to be faced by the Labor Stand- 
ards Board promises to be formidable. To the readers of 
this magazine this point needs no elaboration. 

Since it is practically impossible to lay down uniform 
conditions of labor for the whole country, there will be 
innumerable demands for exceptions should prevailing con- 
ditions be departed from materially. Under the N. R. A., 
for example, the basic wage and hour minima were 
sapped of considerable strength by exceptions, exemptions 
and tolerances for peak periods. Out of 578 codes, only 4 
had no exceptions for specific occupations. From 14 to 20 
percent of all employees of codified industries are esti- 
mated to have been exempted from code provisions. As- 
suming that these exemptions were necessary, the im- 
position now of inflexible standards might work wide- 
spread hardship on industry; or if on the other hand 
flexible standards are to be the rule, a very large problem 
of administration would seem unavoidable. 

As confirmed by the official report made last February 

by the President’s Committee on the results of N. R. A., 
“the apparently simple conception of fixing maximum 
hours, minimum wages, and minimum price provisions, 
developed wholly unexpected degrees of complexity. 
N. R. A.’s field of action was one in which the public inter- 
est is obscure, and the conflict of private interests is 
emphatic.”” Labor standards, the Committee cautioned, 
must consider ‘“‘not only the money cost of an adequate 
standard of living, but the ability of industry to pay the 
wage without the necessity of raising prices or of raising 
them unduly; the question of what should be done with 
industries which cannot pay a living wage; and, further, 
whether wages which industry can afford to pay may still 
be too high, for certain classes of labor, to make them 
worth employing.” 

As for the burden on industry, to which we shall revert 
below, former N. R. A. economist Leon Henderson testi- 
fies that under N. R. A., despite the exceptions alluded to 


above, “the wage bill of industry was substantially in- 
creased.” Since the Black-Connery bill is endorsed by 
C. I. O. leaders, it may be assumed that it, too, will result 
in an increase in the wage bill of industry. But, as is wel] 
known, changes in “the wage bill’? (money wages) and 
in “real wages” are two different things. The experience 
of N. R. A. does not support the assumption that an in- 
crease in wage rates, resulting from shorter hours, in- 
creases the proportion of the total output of industry re- 
ceived by the masses. 

The amplitude of the Labor Standards Board’s powers 
is by some believed to be of questionable constitution- 
ality. In the unanimous Schechter decision, it is pointed 
out by critics of the present bill, the Supreme Court op- 
posed the granting of a roving commission to any branch 
or agency of the Government. Will it agree to this dele- 
gation of powers? Will it agree to this stretched interpre- 
tation of what constitutes interstate Commerce? Will it 
countenance these provisions, abridging the freedom of 
contract as between employers and employees? 

Assistant Attorney-General Jackson is “hopeful” that 
it will. ““The Supreme Court,” he says, “‘has upheld vari- 
ous types of regulation of interstate commerce upon 
several distinct constitutional theories. The attempt 
[now] is to consolidate in a single bill all hopeful approaches 
to constitutionality, each complete in itself, so that if one 
or more falls at the hands of the court we will not be left 
for an interval while a new bill is being adopted.” Mr. 
Jackson then points to six different judicial theories on 
interstate commerce incorporated in the bill. In_ his 
statement before the joint congressional committee, and 
in accompanying memoranda, the Department of Justice 
makes careful examination and rebuttal of the main legal 
criticisms to which the Black-Connery bill has thus far 
been subjected.? 

By many critics it is believed that the Labor Standards 
Board, as at present proposed, would have the power of 
life and death over individual businesses. It could favor a 
Northern cotton mill against a Southern one, or a rayon 
mill against a silk mill, a Democratic area against a 
Republican one, the critics hold. Whether it would pur- 
posely use its vast powers for political purposes, sooner or 
later, is anybody’s guess. 

Backers of the Black-Connery bill maintain that busi- 
ness survived the N. R. A., under which the code authori- 
ties had the broadest of powers, and that the present 
labor program will impose serious restraint on only a small 
fringe of chiselers. They admit that the Board would have 
important power to discriminate, but claim that this 
power is no greater than that of the Tariff Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, or of the Supreme Court. 








! The proposal to eliminate small plants is criticized in labor circles on 
the ground that it will exempt the small sweatshops, which employ only 
a few workers. In other words, many of the very chiselers the law is 

ntended to reach will escape its provisions. 
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2 Those interested in the legal aspects here referred to will find it of 
interest to write the Department of Justice in Washington for copies of 
the mimeographed memoranda, which it has made available free of 
charge. 
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No more nor less than these, they say, will the Labor 
Standards Board be likely to use its powers for political 
purposes. 

Those who oppose the bill, however, affirm that it rep- 
resents one more step in the direction of a government- 
controlled economy. While agreeing with the principle of 
fair labor standards, they feel that the way is now open 
for their attainment by state laws, supplemented by the 
employees’ now-guaranteed right to collective bargain- 
ing, the Walsh-Healey government contracts act, etc. 
They further object to granting the Government the right 
to pry into and interfere with their business, and to set 
up another Government bureaucracy, whose very desire 
to justify its jobs will lead to bothersome inquiries, 
probings and adjustments. 

The purpose of wage and hour legislation is variously 
stated by its backers. One object is to guarantee a living 
wage and fair labor conditions to the country’s workers. 
It is aimed at the industrial chiselers, the unfair fringe of 
employers who take advantage of unorganized sweatshop 
labor. If this is all the bill will affect, there will be wide 
popular support for its principles. According to Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Draper, “not more than about 25 
percent of the manufacturers engaged in interstate com- 
merce would be affected by the imposition of fair labor 
standards,” and these are in any case a charge on society. 
Twenty-five percent is, of course, more than just a fringe, 
and, if so large a proportion are to be affected, it is im- 
portant to get some idea of how much they will be affected, 
before enacting the bill. As yet, the exact wage floor and 
hours ceiling to be passed by Congress has not been 
announced. ! 

According to trade or occupation, who would be directly 
affected by the enactment of the Black-Connery bill? 
Agriculture, distribution and service, federal, state and 
local government employees, those in professional oc- 
cupations, and proprietors would be exempt. So, too, 
would many coal miners, now on a 35-hour basis; many 
railroad employees; those employed in small local in- 
dustries and public utilities; and casual workers. About 
12,000,000 persons in manufacturing, transportation, 
public utilities and mining would come within the scope 
of the bill, according to the W. P. A. Of these, perhaps 
3,000,000 are now receiving less than 40 cents per hour 
(the rate which will probably be fixed as the minimum) 
and “‘at least 6,000,000” are employed in excess of 40 
hours per week. 

If millions of workers are to benefit financially from the 
imposition of fair labor standards, as is the purpose of this 
bill, manufacturing, mining, transportation and public 





‘ The trend of questioning in the hearings thus far held on the Black- 
Connery Bill indicate 40c per hour as the minimum wage, or $16 per 
week based on a 40-hour week. It is probable that the Labor Standards 
Board will be empowered to fix the maximum work week at less than 40 
hours in industrial industries. An 8-hour basic work day is also indicated 
for insertion in the bill. 
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utility costs are bound to rise. And, as N. R. A. further 
demonstrated, wholesale and retail prices will doubtless . 
follow. The only alternative, ultimately, is improved 
labor-saving machinery. If costs are raised materially, 
technological improvements are to be expected. Thus, in 
the long run, not more employment, but less, is possible 
as a result of determined effort to increase payrolls by 
legislation. 

The various backers of the Black-Connery bill favor a 
work week ranging from 30 to 40 hours. In March, 1937, 
the average American factory worker was employed about 
41 hours per week. The average, of course, represents a 
wide range. In many industries individual employees, and 
in some cases the average employee worked considerably 
more. Were a rigid national standard to be established 
below the actual work week, some industries would be 
affected materially. Disequilibria would undoubtedly be 
introduced in our national economic system, not only as 
between industries, but even within industries operating 
under different regional conditions. These disequilibria 
would affect employees as well as employers; and they 
would of course indirectly affect the rest of the community. 

The question is not merely one of inconvenience; 
or of reducing the profits of shareholders, which is not 
certain to happen. A material increase in labor costs is 
certain to be reflected fairly soon in higher prices for the 
products of that labor, and this will tend to result in 
diminished sales, lessened production, and consequently in 
the production of less “‘real wealth.” A fatter pay enve- 
lope loses its meaning when the things that payroll money 
buys go up in price. Moreover, any important diminu- 
tion in production as a result of higher prices would entail 
less re-employment and more unemployment. 

The Brookings Institution finds that the volume of pro- 
duction in the United States is not only still depressed 
below the 1929 level, but will have to be increased mate- 
rially beyond that level if the per capita standard of 
living which then prevailed is to be recaptured. If, in 
addition, we are to regain the rate of progress we had been 
making in production per worker during the years prior 
to the depression, an even greater degree of recovery in 
the present rate of manufacturing and mining production 
and in commercial activity will be necessary. Thus, only 
to regain the 1929 per capita rate of production, housing 
construction would have to be 208 percent greater than 
it was in 1936, industrial and public utility activity, 70 
percent greater; steam railroads, 67 percent; passenger 
automobiles, 15 percent, etc. On the whole, production in 
these lines would need to be 60 percent higher than in 
1936, and about one-third higher than in 1929. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion of the Brook- 
ings Institution is that the building up of production 





2 In some cases, profits do not yet exist. Space limitations prevent an 
examination of this point here. 
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VER since Pi Ching, a Chinese blacksmith, invented 

moveable type in A. D. 1000, artists and designers 
in the field of graphic arts have been making the 
most of the invention. Like many other great inven- 
tions the value of moveable type was not fully realized 
until hundreds of years later. This simple moveable 
feature has made possible the various schools of design 
and layout that have arisen, flourished and in some cases 
died, only to pave the way for the coming of the present 
day technique of layout which seems to have not yet 
fully permeated the photo-lithographic field. This is not 
surprising when you consider that photo-offset is only 
just casting off its swaddling clothes. 

Inasmuch as | was born and brought up on a platen 
press I naturally carry all the basic principles of layout 
into the offset field which recently adopted me. Photo- 
lithography being comparatively new, we sometimes take 
the “‘new,” a little too seriously. Because we have to dis- 
cover for ourselves why press plates will scum up today 
and they didn’t yesterday; why a negative will stretch 
today and shrink tomorrow; we become so imbued with 
learning new things that we forget to “borrow” a few 
basic principles from the letterpress printer. (Incidentally, 
we can also borrow from the photo-engraver to good ad- 
vantage when it comes to certain mechanics of photo- 
offset) (Cheers from the photo-engravers). 

Advertising matter and general printed literature 
produced by photo-lithography has just an important 
selling job to do as that produced by any other method. 





* The First of a Series of Articles on Layout. 
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Therefore the same painstaking care should be given to 
layout and design. Balance, harmony, proportion, rhythm 
and all-important readability are layout principles which 
have an important place in any method of production. 

Printed matter, after all, is simply salesmanship on 
paper. This fact is too often overlooked by the printer 
and lithographer. The simple business card should reflect 
the standard of the company it represents. The lowly 
invoice should say “the quality of these goods is tops.” 
The broadside (the boomerang of a sales campaign) has 
the same kind of a job to do no matter how it is produced. 
deliver its message 
convince create desire and cause 
action either immediately or later, all through the medium 
of layout and convincing story. I purposely place the 
major importance on layout and design, because if a 
piece of printed matter does not gain attention it fails in 
its purpose no matter how convincing the copy may be. 
And by the same virtue, if the design is good and the 
copy poor the piece still fails in effectiveness and results. 
However, the first job any printed piece has to do is to 
gain attention and hold interest through layout, which 
reverts to a matter of major importance. 

Going even a step further I would say that good layout 
is even more essential in photo-lithography because the 
process permits greater elasticity in design at the same, 
or less cost as other processes. The more things you can 
do with a layout the better the layout has to be in order 
to keep it from becoming a “typographical monstrosity.” 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Six arrangements of virtually 
the same copy. Miniature or 
thumbnails like this can be 
made quickly and serve as a 
definite guide on which to build 
a finished layout. Note No. 1 
Placing the picture at the bottom 
would bring the focal point of 
the ad too low tf it were not for 
the balancing effect of the word 
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cut” and the initial letter. All 
these arrangements except No. 
5 are based on the modernistic 
format of unequal division of 
space. The white space plays an 
important part in lending em- 
phasis to the various portions. 
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SCUM, GREASE AND TINT 


A Discussion of Their Causes and Cures 


By DR. L. R. MELOY 


UBSCRIBERS to Tue Puoro-LirHoGraPHER fre- 

quently send us questions concerning the problems 
of scum, tint and grease. No other phase of the process of 
photo-lithography produces so much trouble in the shop. 
From numerous authoritative sources and from experi- 
ence gathered in plants throughout the country, we have 
prepared a discussion of this subject. A careful study of 
this article should enable the craftsman to overcome his 
difficulties by standardizing his work. 

Question: What causes a scum or tint to develop on a 
plate before coating? 

Answer: A scum or tint which develops before coating 
often comes from improper or inadequate cleaning and 
graining of the plate. If the plate is not properly washed 
with water either before, during or after graining, caustic 
alkalies not completely removed will tend to use up or 
kill the action of the counteretch. 

To eliminate any alkali residue, a neutralizing solution 
which is really a weak counteretch may be applied to the 
whole of the plate after graining. This solution reacts 
with any alkali which may remain, and renders it harm- 
less to the counteretch. Then when the counteretch is 
applied, the metal receives its full strength in even dis- 
tribution. 

It often happens that old work shows up on the plate 
after it has come to the transferer or to the pressman. 
This occurs either when insufficient alkali has been used 
in the preliminary cleaning operation, or when the cleaner 
has not been allowed to act for sufficient time. In either 
case, the greasy substance of the old subject will show 
through and the plate must be recleaned. 

If any of the abrasive used in the graining operation 
remains on the plate after washing and counteretching, a 
strong scum or tint will result and the image will be 
weakened. The tint from this source is caused by grit 
which prevents the etch from properly desensitizing the 
plate. In most cases of this kind the error cannot be recti- 
fied and a new plate must be prepared. 

One of the most common causes of trouble is incorrect 
counteretching. This may come from the use of the wrong 
type or strength of counteretch. The purpose of counter- 
etching is to expose the raw metal in properly sensitized 
condition to accept the image by removing all foreign 
matter and oxide film. The success of the counteretching 
operation depends upon the strength of the solution and 
the amount of time it is allowed to act upon the plate. 
Therefore, the counteretch should be of a standard 
strength so that it will clean the plate in a specific, pre- 
determined time. 
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Question: Can insoluble particles of coating cause any 
of this trouble? 

Answer: Yes. Insoluble particles of albumen, glue, 
gum and other coatings cause the greatest amount of 
trouble with dirty plates. Since these particles are hard to 
see, they often cannot be detected until the plate is on the 
press. In the case of glue and other coatings used in the 
reverse and deep etch methods, great care must be exer- 
cised to scrub out the plate properly. For this scrubbing, 
it is best to rely on the aids recommended by the demon- 
strators of these methods or to seek some reliable source 
of information. 

Operators often attempt to prepare their own solution 
to remove particles. While these may be effective in re- 
moving the tint, they often cause a super-sensitive metal 
area which cannot easily be eliminated by the subsequent 
etching operation. The result is a plate which starts off 
clean, but soon develops a strong tint which cannot be 
removed. This subject will be further discussed under the 
question on developing the plate. 

Question: Can too much heat in the whirler produce 
scum or tint? 

Answer: Yes. This has been the subject of much re- 
search. The findings of the investigators are rather too 
technical to discuss in this article, but the opinion is 
generally held that heat has an insolublizing effect. This 
makes the plate hard to develop and has a detrimental 
effect on the printing or exposure quality of the coating. 

Question: Can too brisk rubbing of the developing ink 
produce this trouble? 

Answer: There is no evidence that the rubbing of 
developing ink will cause tint or scum on the press plate. 
If, however, the ink is unevenly distributed a scum may 
be developed by the etch penetrating the ink resist. 

Question: Can developing the plate before the ink has 
dried completely cause some of this trouble? 

Answer: Yes. The ink may be carried to the non- 
image areas with the cotton used to develop the plate, but 
there are other points to be considered which have nothing 
to do with ink. 

To quote an English authority writing on this subject 
in a recent issue of the “British and Colonial Printer”— 
“Tt is becoming more generally agreed by workers, and it 
is a conclusion borne out by laboratory experiments, that 
treatment by corrosive etches (second counteretch) im- 
mediately after development of the plate is most essential; 
a further corrosive etch followed by a non-corrosive etch 
(our regular etch) after efficient rolling up on the bench 
should be given, and the plate will benefit considerably 
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thereby. If the acid etch is efficient it can be presumed 
that all traces of albumen coating have been effectively 
removed from the grain, and that the plate is now clear 
metal and solid image. In this condition it is ready to re- 
ceive its final etch and gum and thus it is all that a 
machine operator should require. I am strongly of the 
opinion that the major cause of thickening and scumming 
of the photo plates is due to the fact that the etch, after 
development, is often quite carelessly used, or is of the 
wrong character, or is omitted altogether. Also quite often 
the rolling up and final etching is omitted for some reason 
or another. It is unwise to omit any part of these opera- 
tions on any grounds, and the best opportunities for con- 
sistent success lie in carrying out the whole process com- 
pletely and immediately after development.” 

QuEsTION: Can any operation in the process of etching 
produce a scum or tint, and why? 

Answer: Many factors in the etching operation can 
cause trouble. The purpose of etching is to provide a pro- 
tective film or coating which desensitizes the non-work 
areas of the plate. To do this the etching must produce 
the film in such condition that it will reject ink when 
dampened and protect the open parts of the plate. 

If the rollers are warped or sprung or not set properly, 
or if the cylinders are set too close or packed too tight, the 
film is removed or damaged by the resulting friction. It 
is also damaged when exposed to alkalies, acids of a 
counter-etch or a water solution that is too weak. Any one 


of these factors will eventually cause the plate to develop - 


a tint. 

The etch must contain the correct amount of acid and 
the correct density of gum arabic. If the gum is insuffi- 
ciently dense the acid acts too rapidly and may ruin an 
otherwise good plate. If'the etch contains too much acid 
it will have a tendency to penetrate the colloid or ink 
image and also prevent the gum from forming the necés- 
sary protective film. If a too-strong etch is used and left 
too long on the plate, the raw metal is exposed and no 
etching effect is obtained. 

It is also very important to distribute the etch evenly 
over the plate, in order that each part may be exposed 
for the same length of time. Any part which receives too 
little etching may develop a tint. 

If any old work, sand, gelatin from transfer paper, 
hardened particles of albumen, glue, etc., remain on the 
plate, it will prevent the etch from coming in contact with 
the plate. No protective film will be formed in such places 
and a tint or scum will develop soon after going to press. 
The etch itself is affected by impurities in the water with 
which it is made. When the trouble seems to be in the 
etch, an analysis of the water should be made, and if it is 
not pure, distilled water should be used. 

Sour gum used in an etch will defeat the purpose of the 
operation, since sour gum acts as a counteretch and sensi- 
tizes the plate instead of protecting it. 

The following list of possible causes of scum, tint and 
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grease has been collected from many sources. While not 
complete, it will indicate the scope of the problem and 
help in isolating and correcting the difficulty in many 


cases. 


1. Deep etching solution penetrates the coating. 

2. Weak negatives harden the coating so that it cannot 

be cleanly developed. 

Etching solution is made with sour gum. | 

Etching solution is too strongly acid. 

Plate is too sensitive for the etch to protect. 

. Too little etch is used on the entire plate. 

. Etch is unevenly distributed over the plate. 

Etch is too weak. 

g. Etch is not allowed long enough to act on the plate. 

10. Etching soiution has stood too long. 

11. Etch is too heavy. 

12. Plate is gummed with sour gum. 

13. Plate is not dried rapidly enough after gumming. 

14. Gum sours on plate due to storage in damp atmos- 
phere. 

15. Alkaline residue on plate prevents etch from acting. 

16. Grease or oil gets on damping rollers. 

17. Ink contains lead or manganese. 

18. Low spots in damping rollers allow plate areas to 
dry and oxidize. 

19. Incorrect preliminary operations carry an error 
through to the press. 





WE WANT PHOTOGRAPHS 


The text pages of THe Puoro-LirHoGRAPHER 
carry too few illustrations. We want to carry more. 
We will carry more if we can secure photographs 
which are clear enough to produce fine reproduc- 
tions. 

We feel that there must be many readers of this 
publication who are skilled photographers. From 
them we hope to secure prints which will add interest 
to our text pages. Will you send in prints which you 
think suitable? 

Naturally, we particularly want subjects which 
have some relation to photo-lithography, but we 
also intend to use, from time to time, photographs 
of a pictorial nature. Whatever the subject may be, 
we must have photographs sharp in focus with 
brilliantly clean contrasts of black and white. Fine 
detail we can reproduce, but blurred subjects cannot 
be used satisfactorily. 

For every photograph published, we will pay a 
minimum of $2.00. Those photographs received, 
but which we cannot use, will be promptly returned. 

THE PuHoto-LITHOGRAPHER 
1776 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF 
“BRASS TACK” ARTICLES 


By WILLIAM WOLFSON 














CQUAINTANCESHIP is the second factor in the 

Cadoo system of selling. On the face of it, the sales- 
man who is well-known by his prospect has a_ better 
chance of getting the business—provided that he is also 
liked, knows his stuff, his prices are right, etc. But often 
a salesman may secure an order on his initial visit or on a 
second call; and this seems to break down the statement 
advanced. 

There are exceptions, of course, to many a rule. For 
example: 

A salesman may drop in upon a prospect who has a 
job to place. He is given specifications and asked to 
submit an estimate, merely as another, opportune 
check-up on price. The quotation tendered, for any 
number of reasons, may be lower than those received 
from the regular supplier or from other competitors— 
and he gets the order. 

A prospect has a small order to give out that he wants 
in a hurry. His photo-offset house had disappointed 
him in deliveries lately, or might have produced an 
unsatisfactory job. He therefore turns it over to the 
salesman of another plant who happened to show up at 
the psychological moment. 
Other cases could be mentioned. 

exhausted its credit with one lithographer; or there is an 
abundance of work and a feeling that it should be divided; 
and so on. Nevertheless, the element of acquaintanceship 
still holds true as an influence in sales. 

But there are varying degrees in acquaintanceship. I 
have written already about the difference between the 
salesman’s and the prospect’s attitude in this direction. 
The salesman may think he is well known, for has he not 
called on him so many times over a period of months? 
Yet no sooner is the salesman out of sight than he is out of 


It may be that a firm 


. 


mind. 
Acquaintanceship must be ripened, pass from a casual 


stage to a deeper intimacy. This must be done quickly. 


Here is a point to be seriously considered, especially by the 
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new salesman who must produce as fast as possible. When 
he depends upon repetition of calls alone, he is apt to lose 
out in his race against time. He must remember that al- 
though a constant drip will eventually wear away the 
hardest stone, a hydraulic stream will accomplish more 
in a few minutes than the incessant dripping of drops can 
do in years. 

It is possible to make so strong an impression at a first 
call that the prospect will “cotton” to you immediately; 
will always remember you; and will welcome you when 
you come to see him again. I have had people I inter- 
viewed only once come in to see me after two years! 
Again there are exceptions, for anyone is bound to repel 
some types of personalities. The idea, then, is to con- 
centrate on those whom you attract. Do not, however, 
make the mistake of thinking “here is a man I cannot 
hold, so I'll forget him” simply because you could not 
hook him. Perhaps due to inexperience or inapt handling 
you could do nothing with him. Only when you are 
certain that your own personality and that of a prospect’s 
clash, should you drop him. 

A common error in selling is self-imposed restrictions. 
You act as you imagine a salesman should act, which is 
within a limited arena, and beyond which you do not go. 
Let me illustrate this: 

I had occasion to call upon a prospect who telephoned 
he wanted a price on a job. I called to see the gentleman, 
at an art studio. He presented general specifications, 
and I figured the price. 

“It’s too high, old man,” said he. 
cussed paper stock and other matters. 
word for the house, stressed quality, etc. 
said: “All right, I'll let you know tomorrow.” 

Now, it transpired that during our discussion he was 
called to the telephone. I overheard something which 
prompted me to go ahead on another angle. Instead of 
bowing myself out, I spoke in a different tone of voice, 
rather confidentially: 
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ute. From your telephone conversation, I know you are 
not connected with this art studio. I sense that you 
handle the production of several desirable accounts, and 
that you would like to discover a reliable photo-offset 
lithographer to do some of your work.” 

| happened to hit the nail on the head. He thawed out. 
He told me he did not consider my estimate high, only 
that he could beat the price, and that was because he was 
thoroughly conversant with all branches of the graphic 
arts. I suggested rotogravure for the particular job, and 
he agreed that was the process to use in the quantity 
wanted, the number of halftones considered, etc. I then 
urged him to pay us a visit, be introduced to my associates, 
see our equipment, how well we performed on certain 
kinds of work, etc. And he promised to do so. 

As I write, I have before me another book on salesman- 
ship, just published, of some four hundred pages. I open 
it at random and my eye glances at the four steps in a 
You must get the customer’s attention. You must 
You must create desire. You must 


sale. 
arouse his interest. 
get him to act. 

I turn to another section. This deals with super-sales- 
I learn you must give your merchandise a 

You must paint mental pictures. All right, 
now you have the formula. Let’s see you apply this 
supersalesmanship to your own proposition. Mind, I am 
not deriding this book. In fact, there are any number of 
worth-while suggestions; but only worth while when you, 
yourself, can make them fit into your work by thinking 
all around them, analyzing them, understanding the 
fundamental laws from which they spring—and not by 
simply reading and blindly following them. 

Let me give you the incident of Newton Diehl Baker, 
former Secretary of War, as narrated by a friend of mine. 
This friend was formerly the vice-president of a great 
advertising agency. He told me that he listened to Mr. 
Baker who spoke at some dedication or other, and was 
spell-bound. Afterwards, he expressed his delight to Mr. 
Baker, stating that he was so fascinated he could not take 
his eyes off Mr. Baker’s face. 

Mr. Baker chuckled. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, “when I was 
at college, a favorite professor of mine once admonished 
me thus: ‘Newt, whenever you talk to people, let them 
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manship. 
personality. 


see you think 

Admitted that your face is mobile and expresses your 
thoughts, and that this is a good suggestion for any sales- 
man. Will you then go and see prospects, talk to them, 
raise your eyebrows, glare, frown, snarl, smile?’ After 
all, what you talk about counts too; and if you let your 
prospects see you think, and your thoughts are mediocre, 
what do you accomplish? 

That is why I endeavor in this series of articles to harp 
upon fundamentals rather than upon the incidentals. 
And I consider the self-restriction in selling mentioned as 
one of these. You, yourself, can provide the incidentals 
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“Mr. Blank, I'd like to talk with you for another min- 





from your own experiences. You, yourself, can through 
introspection cut yourself away from such restrictions. 
Do not forget that basically you—the salesman—and the 
man you talk to—your prospect—are both human beings! 
His interests extend beyond the circle of your call and 
your discussion. 

You will note that while I stressed the importance of 
speedily converting any casual acquaintanceship into a 
deeper intimacy I have not said anything regarding how 
to go about this. 

As soon as you are introduced to any individual, you 
can say that you are acquainted with him. Words have 
passed between you, even though they be only those of 
greeting. 

The same thing applies when you introduce yourself 
to a prospect. You thereupon make his acquaintance. 
You magnify this, but ordinarily to your prospect this 
acquaintanceship is an insignificant thing. 

I have inferred one way to ripen acquaintanceship; by 
going beyond the self-imposed confines; and illustrated 
what I meant through one example. But, to intrigue your 
man, to so get under his skin that he will tell you how 
glad he is you came in, and look forward to your next call 
eagerly is not an easy matter. I can influence some people 
this way—not everyone. Different tactics must be em- 
ployed with different personalities. I am hard put to 
explain, but with some people you find that lo! here is 
someone I understand, who understands me, I can tell 
him things that interests him, he speaks on subjects that 
interest me. We would be friends no matter under what 
circumstances we came together. And it is fortunate for 
me that I find such friends among prospects. To ward 
off any thought of self-deceit on my part, or that I am 
spouting mush, let me say that time and again I have been 
offered positions, money to put into business ventures, 
etc. When after seeing one man once, that man buys a 
piece of equipment for $3,000. without seeing it, and pur- 
chases from a stranger upon my say-so, that is concrete 
evidence. Money talks! 

There is another way to ripen acquaintanceship. 
Through demonstration. Demonstration, however, is 
the third element of the Cadoo selling system and will be 
thoroughly expounded in subsequent articles of this 
As a matter of fact, demonstration is the key 


It can be used to secure the proper contacts, to 
There- 


series. 
element. 
intensify acquaintanceship, to get the business. 
fore, it is the vital element of the system. 





FOR SALE — PRINTING AND LITHO PLANT 


Iliness of partner forces sale of combination printing and 
litho plant. some specialties and publishing. Modern 
equipment. Doing $60,000 business a year in inter- 
mountain city of 20,000. Can be handled by right party 
with $5,000 to $10.000 cash. Box J-711. 

















EGG ALBUMIN IN LITHO PLATE COATINGS 


By 
K. W. MARTIN 


OUGHLY 2,415,000 pounds of dried egg albumin 
were brought into the United States in 1936. An 
insignificant proportion of this (less than 1%), found its 
way into the production of lithographic printing plates. 
The production of egg albumin in this country was neg- 
ligible. It is generally agreed by the bakers, confection- 
ers, tanners, glue makers and textile manufacturers who 
used the other 99%, that the quality of the ’36 crop was 
rather low. Consider then the photo-lithographer who 
uses such a small proportion of the total production yet 
to whom variations in quality mean so much. The cost 
of attempting to balance the variations in egg albumin 
against his peculiar shop condition may be a very serious 
matter. 

Albumin of a very poor quality may be detected by 
dark color, small particle size and an odor which obviously 
originated in the barnyard. Expect such albumin to give 
a very cloudy solution when the coating solution is made 
up. Quality in albumin, on the other hand, is indicated 
by large, light colored scales of albumin with the minimum 
of fine material. Expect such albumin to have a slightly 
foul (no pun) odor and to produce very little sediment in 
the finished coating solution. Once a quantity of good 
quality albumin has been acquired, keep it in a tightly 
closed container. The kind of albumin you use in your 
coating solutions does make a difference. Remember that 
essentially your photo-litho image consists on/y of an al- 
bumin-chromic compound. 

Egg albumin, ammonium bichromate, and perhaps 
ammonia, all mixed up in water, form the sensitive coating 
solution for litho plates. The albumin has been discussed. 
The bichromate should be of a good grade from a firm 
which recognizes photo-lithographic problems. If the 
quality of the bichromate is questioned, dissolve one ounce 
of it in five ounces of water and let it stand over night. 
There should be little if any cloudiness. The fine granular 
photo grades of bichromate are very satisfactory. (Bi- 
chromate and dichromate are identical chemically.) 
Bichromate solutions do not lose strength on standing if 
dust is kept out, they may actually gain strength if not 
kept tightly closed. 

Ammonia water is pretty well standardized, get 26° 
material or the so-called “stronger” ammonia water and 
avoid the cloudy variety dispensed by grocery stores. 
Ammonia will lose strength on standing especially in 
warm places. Consequently, measurements of ammonia 
are seldom accurate. 

Three things are important in working up a coating 
formula. 
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1. How strong is it? That is, how thick will the film 
be which is deposited on the plate by the evapora- 
tion of the water. 

2. What is the proportion of bichromate to albumin in 
the deposited film? 

3. Is ammonia to be used? 

The film thickness needed varies with the grain and to 

a degree on the speed of the whirler. The coarse grains 
require a heavier coating as does a fast whirler. Always 
check the composition of your coating with a hydrometer. 
Be sure to check it defore the bichromate is added and 
again when the coating is entirely finished. 

The kind of hydrometer to be used is not important 
provided you always use the same instrument or the same 
type of instrument. Watch out for formulas which fail 
to specify the type of hydrometer to be used. There are 
dozens of kinds of hydrometers in common use, three 
commonly found in the plate room. 

a. Specify Gravity. Graduated from 1.000 up. You 
should be able to read such a hydrometer to 0.001 
of a degree. 

b. Baumé. (Pronounced bow-may’; abbreviated Be’.) 
Starts at o. If you prefer this type, get one that 
can be read to o.1 of a degree. 

c. Silver Bath Hydrometer. Starts at o. The gradua- 
tions read “grains of silver nitrate per ounce of 
silver nitrate solution.” 

A combination of hydrometers a. and c. made up by 
Eastman with both specific gravity and silver bath scales 
on the same stem is very common. Pick one of the hydro- 
meters and stick to it. If your solution suddenly tests 
wrong, check your hydrometer with water. The reading 
for water should be zero on types b. and c., 1.0 on type a. 
The paper scale inside the stem sometimes gets loose and 
falls down. If this happens, all readings will be low and it 
will be necessary to replace the hydrometer. Test your 
solutions at room temperature. If they are very warm or 
very cold, the readings will be inaccurate. 

Making the coating solution is a simple operation and 
by checking with the hydrometer it is possible to catch 
an error. 

Soak 3% oz. albumin in 16 oz. co/d water over night. 
In the morning stir it well but do not beat it vigorously. 
Take a hydrometer reading without filtering the solution. 
An unknown quantity of solution always stays in the 
cotton or cloths used for filtering and would upset the 
proportion of albumin to bichromate in the finished solu- 
tion. An albumin of good quality gives a reading of 1.042. 
Return the portion of the dissolved albumin used for 
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making the hydrometer test to the main portion and add 
a solution of ammonium bichromate made by dissolving 
1 oz. of bichromate in 6 oz. water. (This solution may be 
made up in any quantity desired.) Test the solution 
again, the reading this time should be 1.053. 

If only a few exposures are to be made on the plate this 
coating, after filtering through cotton, is all right to use 
as it is. There seems to be no particular benefit obtained 
from repeated filterings. The use of a coating without 
ammonia will reduce the exposure time required to get a 
print of the desired strength. The full-bodied solution 
obtained with the above formula will develop readily 
under most conditions. 

If the plate is to be used on a step and repeat machine, 
however, it is likely to be exposed to the atmosphere for 
such long periods that development will be difficult. 
Therefore the use of ammonia is recommended for ma- 
chine use. 

Because ammonia loses strength very rapidly on 
standing, measuring the ammonia added to the coating 
solution is not an accurate method of working. If the use 
of elaborate testing equipment is out of the question, the 
addition of ammonia should be made very slowly until 
the color of the coating solution just changes from orange 
to yellow. This indicates a transformation of some of the 
ammonium bichromate to ammonium chromate, a less 
light sensitive material. With a little practice it should be 
possible for the man making up the solution to get the 
same quantity of ammonia into it each time. The addi- 
tion of ammonia may slow the speed of the coating to 
such an extent that a thinner coating should be used. 
The proper thickness may be found by trial, adding 
water little by little until the coated-exposed plates de- 
velop easily but not without light rubbing with cotton. 
The use of ammonia in developing will be discussed in a 
later article. 


SUMMARY OF FORMULAS 


Ro s-0 sin dacieaees du mdtemaaiiee 16 oz. 
PCO TT TT ETT 34% 02. 


When dissolved, stir thoroughly and make specific 
gravity test. Should test 1.043. 


Add B. to A. Stir and test specific gravity. Should 
test 1.053. 

Filter through cotton. Keep in a cool place. Do not 
use when more than two days old. 

For step and repeat machine use, add ammonia until 
color changes from orange to yellow. (This solution will 
test about 1.057 depending on strength of ammonia used.) 

If plates develop too easily, add water to coating solu- 
tion until albumin releases easily under gentle rubbing 
with cotton. 
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Litho-lingo 


By EDWARD C. STERRY 





You shouldn’t put all your eggs in one basket— 
nor all your albumen on one plate. 


The blacks in some offset jobs might just as well 
“bleed” —they look so anemic anyway. 


Most any piece of printed matter will blow-up. 
So will most any customer, when something’s 
wrong. 


A good contact often paves the way for a good 
contract. 


Sometimes a two-color layout isn’t necessary 
because you can always make your customer see 
red by making your price too high. 


We’ve seen some polka dots on the street that 
certainly need dot etching. 


Wish they’d invent a color filter for keeping the 
red out of the ledger. 


Some operators gum up other things besides the 
plates. 


It’s the “‘spec” in inspection that the good in- 
spector sees. 


Really, there’s nothing negative about a negative 
—it’s a very positive part of the offset process. 


Terrible people—these lithographers—they shoot 
men and strip women. 


Pity the poor plate-maker. He whirls plates in 
the daytime and his wife whirls them at him at 
night. 


He who hesitates before a good litho display is 
half sold. 


If only every appropriate idea could be assured 
of an appropriation 
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COLOR AS A MERCHANDISING FORCE 


BY GEORGE WELP 





Art Director, The International Printing Ink Corporation, New York 


HE woods are full of ‘Color Ex- 
perts.”’ Some will reluctantly ad- 

mit that their particular systems of 
color selection put all others to shame. 
Others will assert, for a fee, of course, 
that orange garbage pails outsell green 
ones two to one in Guatemala and that 
purple panties are a drug on the market 
if they aren’t sold in mauve containers. 
With a blithe disregard for such im- 
portant factors as design, style trends, 
local prejudices, and ordinary common 
sense, this type of “expert” will hang 
his cause on a superficial opinion and 
go down with nothing but colors flying. 
Color is a phenomenon about which 
people know a lot of things that aren’t 
true. Color is not a science like physics 
or chemistry. It isn’t fully equipped 
with a set of laws, rules, and theorems. 
We can say with considerable confi- 
dence that if we combine two atoms of 
hydrogen with one of oxygen the re- 
sult will be water—every time. But 
we are treading on dangerous ground 
when we dogmatically maintain that 





George Welp 


One of those rare beings, a native New 
Yorker . began his professional 
career in the Art Department of the 
Brooklyn Eagle . worked on the 
promotional staff of Colliers Weekly 
entered the agency field; became Art 
Director for the Blackman Company 
. in 1934 joined IPI where he has 
been prominently - identified with color 
studies . contributed to _ the 
production of IPI’s books, ‘Three 
Monographs on Color.” 





Reprinted from the July issue of the 
Advertising Almanac. 











GLAMOR FOR WoMEN 


This new interest in color is also mani- 
fested in less professional activities. 
Not so long ago, women decided it 
added glamor to their personalities to 
paint their nails in gay colors. Cos- 
metic sales are booming; women are 
using more colors in their make-up. 
And new exotic colors based on skin 
analyses have become popular. Tans, 
oranges, and even blues are being em- 
ployed freely in the feminine business 
of exterior decoration. Trade names, 
too, have become more exotic. Names 
I blush to mention—mysterious ones 
like “ Peche Forcee”’ and “‘ Plein Soleil” 
—signal the trend away from traditional 
make-up colors. 


BriGHTER MEn’s CLOTHES 





magenta does not look well on a green 
background or that only a certain blue can be used 


effectively with yellow soap cartons. 


Cotor As A SALEs Toor 

Color classification and measurement, until recently, 
have been rather indefinite businesses. But there is one 
yardstick which is of use to merchandisers. That yard- 
stick is dollars and cents. Color sells! There is no doubt 
about it. Why does color sell? Probably for many reasons. 
But why color sells is not basically as important as this 
fact—color does sell. It is this truism, attested by the 
leading advertisers and merchandisers of America, that 
should stimulate every retail businessman to take full 
advantage of this essential sales tool. 

Color is definitely coming of age. The effective use of 
color in the last five or six years has increased tremen- 
dously. While nearly all graphs of industrial activity were 
pointing dismally downward during the depression years, 
curves indicating the trend in color advertising were 
emulating skyrockets. It is estimated that since 1930, 
advertisements in color have increased more than goo 


per cent! 
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Men, too, are asserting their quickened color senses. 
Formal evening clothes for both Winter and Summer have 
blossomed out with blues, wine colors, maroons, and even 
greens. Shirts are gowing brighter; colorful plaids are 
popular as suit fabrics. Recently one of the New York 
papers carried this item in its style column: “Seen at the 
Hollywood Restaurant: John Movie-star in maroon 
dinner jacket, midnight blue shirt, with maroon tie.” 
This combination may be a little ahead of its time, but 
it indicates that men are not afraid to nibble at the colored 
bait. 

How can you, as a merchandiser, capitalize on this 
trend to color? 

I think there are many ways in which department 
stores may take advantage of the sales possibilities that 
an intelligent use of color creates. First of all, use color 
in your advertising! 

Advertising men are no fools; they are quick to drop 
unprofitable techniques. So there is no surer proof of the 
value of color in advertising than the tremendous gains 
that color advertisements have made in the last six years. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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O need to worry about screen when 
you use Kodalith Stripping Film. 
Whether it’s a newspaper cut or a halftone 
for reproduction on the finest coated stock 
... 65 line or 150 line... this film will take 
it in stride, picking up and holding every 
last dot ... and ata minimum of time and 
oarse cost per negative. 

C Once you’ve mastered the simple tech- 
. akes nique of using Stripping Film, up goes 
1t aul your negative production and down goes 

oe? your material cost. Merely be careful to 
keep developer at specified temperatures. 


{O 
Ai green Then, take the ready-made film from the 
O 






























box, place it on a stay-flat holder, put it 

aus into the camera, and make the exposure. 
AL M Develop, fix; and wash...and you have 
FIL your negative. 


Write us about a demonstration and 
learn, at first hand, why hundreds of com- 


cTF mercial photoengravers and newspapers 


have swung over from wet plate to Koda- 
lith Transparent Stripping Film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Graphic Arts Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Easier Control 
Speedier Production 


Simpler Operation 















THOMSON AVE & MANLY ST 


SACKETT & WILHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y 


June 29, 1937 


Webendorfer-Wills Company, Inc. 


2 South Street 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Att: Mr. J. B. Webendorfer, Vice-President 





Gentlemen: 


The fact that after having tested out 
one of your 22 x 26 offset presses for a number 
of months, we purchased a companion press and have 
been able to keep both fully occupied in producing 
excellent offset work, is the best evidence we can 
submit that we consider your press a very excellent 
adjunct to a completely modernized lithographic 


plant. 


Very truly yours, 






SACKETT & WILHELMS LITHOGRAPHING CORP. 


chasing Agent. 








SHEET OFFSET LETTER PRESS 
SHEET SIZE LITTLE GIANT 
12x 18 
17 x 22 
22 x 26 
22 x 29 American made by 


“SIMPLIFIED OFFSET” 


GET YOUR COPY OF THIS BOOK TODAY 
NO COST — NO OBLIGATION 


WEB UNIT OFFSET 
ia 7 
17 x 22 
22 x 34 
and up 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years 
30 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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HE accompanying illustration shows the 

first five issues of “Laurel Leaves,” an 
interesting house organ put out by Laurel 
Process Company, New York. The mani- 

fest purpose of the publication, which is 

sent to Laurel’s customers, is to instruct 
the buyer in the use and preparation of photo-offset 
material. 

Each issue carries an original cover design utilizing a 
different artistic and technical treatment. Customers 
should gather many sales ideas from “Laurel Leaves.” 
The inside front cover is devoted to an explanation of the 
technique used on the cover. 

Carried in “Laurel Leaves” is a nice blend of quasi- 
unselfish information about photo-offset preparation and 
production, and of advertising which promotes Laurel’s 
own facilities, workmanship and service. “Laurel Leaves” 
is interesting and helpful enough to be read for its content, 
and at the same time commercial enough to pay Laurel 
dividends. 

The January issue, for instance, carries a brief, non- 
technical explanation of the lithographic process. The 
February issue includes a very helpful article on how to 
prepare the clearest typewritten copy for reproduction. 
Contained in the March issue are numerous suggestions 
on preparing copy for the cmeara. In each issue is informa- 
tion planned to help Laurel’s clients to prepare better 
work. It is naturally expected that the better results 
achieved by the customer will result in more work re- 
ceived by Laurel. 

Also carried in “‘Laurel Leaves” are editorial com- 
ments of a varied nature: Descriptions of distinctive jobs 
currently produced by Laurel; a. business almanac listing 
the outstanding days and events of the coming month; a 
page of jokes which is of questionable value. The back 
cover is devoted to purely institutional advertising. 

Four of the five issues carry eight pages 5% x 8% in- 
cluding a self-cover. This size and format will probably 
be standard except for special issues. The July issue, 
which is the last before a two-month summer moratorium, 
will contain sixteen pages, several of which will carry il- 
lustrations produced in duo-tone. For a selected list of 
accounts the July issue will be plastic bound. 

How successful is a business-getter in “Laurel Leaves”? 
Results are hard to check with any degree of accuracy, 
but several good orders may be traced directly to sug- 
gestions made in the house organ. The second copy, which 
was mailed to two thousand prospects, included a return 
post card offering a 16-page layout booklet. The extremely 
high total of 350 returns was received. Similar offers may 
be made from time to time, but they will be neither 
regular nor frequent. It is felt that many offers of this 
kind would add too commercial an atmosphere to the 

house organ. 
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‘‘Laurel Leaves’’---An Interesting House Organ 
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NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


The LEADERSHIP OF BECKETT COVER in the field 
of lower cost cover papers is further emphasized by the en- 
largement of the color range and the addition of new finishes. 

It is one of the easiest surfaces in the world to print and 
entire uniformity of the two sides adapts it perfectly to any 
press procedure or any type of work. 

BECKETT COVER is stocked in all regular sizes and 
weights in antique and ripple finishes, and in eleven striking 
colors and white. Special finishes are speedily available. 

Correct and appropriate color combinations for print- 
ing on BECKETT COVER and description of the inks sug- 
gested may be found on each page of this new Sample Book. 





Ask for your copy today by addressing 











BULKLEY., DUNTON & CO. 


295 MADISON AVE. | NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone CAledonia Sh: 5 - 5260 to 5268 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 





LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSROOMS 
WHERE LITHOX HAS BEEN USED 
REPORT THESE CHARACTERISTICS 


FOR LITHOGRAPHING ON PAPER—Lithox 
prints sharper and cleaner than ordinary 
inks, transfers from the blanket more com- 
pletely and minimizes piling in multicolor 
printing. 

Operates easily on the press, requiring no 
additional compounds or special driers. Dis- 
tributes more evenly. 

Possesses fine adhesive qualities, even on 
hard surfaced papers. 

Dries on paper within two to five hours 
with a fine hard film possessing non-rub 
and non-scratch properties. 

FOR METAL DECORATING —Adhesive 
qualities superior to ordinary inks. Lithox 
works well on brass, aluminum, tin and iron. 
Drying rate for tin printing is unusual, 
ranging from seven to ten minutes at 220° F. 
in 50-ft. ovens. 

Develops good non-scratch properties. 
When baked, Lithox produces a fine gloss, 
no special compounds being necessary. 
Traps exceptionally well. 

Provides good surface for finishing var- 
nishes and lacquers with better gloss. 





INK CORPORATION 


Eee Cee ee eee ee 


FOR LITHOGRAPHING ON 
BROTH PAPER AND METAL 
The lithographic industry through their own progressive 
technical studies have shown their appreciation of fun- 
damental scientific research. They have set up objectives 
which ordinary lithographic inks have not met. To meet 
these objectives The Research Laboratories of IPI, in 
collaboration with experienced practical pressmen, have 
developed IPI Lithox, a new formulation for the plano- 
graphic process. So outstanding a contribution to the 
lithographic industry will naturally raise many questions 
on the application of Lithox inks to your pressroom 
problems. A trained representative of the IPI Lithograph- 
ic Products Division will be glad to discuss with you 
the possible advantages of Lithox to your lithographic 


and offset printing. Inquiries may be addressed to any 


of our twenty-eight conveniently located branches. 








THE LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS DIVISTON 


O F THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING IN K CORPORATION 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE BATTLE CREEK BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DALLAS DENVER DETROIT KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS NASHVILLE NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, OREGON RICHMOND ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THE IPI ““COLORGRAM” FOR JULY—The design on the other side is one of a series by Robert Leonard, planned to 
express the color mood of the month. Note how effectively the hot yellow-red color of the golf bag and the sunlight 
on the caddy are set off against the grass-green bands which suggest the colors of a fairway or putting-green. 
Yellow is an excellent contrasting color with deep greens, particularly bluish-greens. The Offset process effectively 
reproduces the velvety smoothness of summer colors. IPI Lithox was used for lithographing this insert. 
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SELLING A NEW PACKAGE DESIGN 





By COLIN CAMPBELL 


O type of lithography is more difficult to sell than a 
new label or package design. A new package for a 
product is like a new home for a man. A change that is to 
be an improvement means a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense with no absolute assurance that it will prove satis- 
factory. By changing his package, the manufacturer incurs 
a certain risk of losing sales from old customers. Balanced 
against that is the prospect of winning new customers by 
giving his product an up-to-date appearance. 

A change so important as this is not a matter to be 
treated lightly. The progressive manufacturer will wish 
to go into the question from every possible angle to assure 
himself, so far as it is possible in advance, that he is not 
making a mistake. The unprogressive manufacturer is 
likely to be controlled by his own uncertainty and inertia, 
and immediately turn down the suggestion of change. 
Therefore, the salesman of packaging material must arm 
himself with more than a pretty sketch to sell a new 
design. An unsuccessful display will be a waste of money, 
but an unsuccessful package design may cause a drop in 
sales volume that will start a company on the road to 
ruin. A pretty design must be backed up by all the facts 
and trends and surveys and questionnaires that are avail- 
able. The packaging salesman must have a sound knowl- 
edge of retail selling in order to demonstrate the need for 
a package change and show how it can increase sales 
volume. 

Of course, nothing can predict sales volume better than 
pre-testing. If the product to be repackaged has sufficient 
volume and wide enough distribution, it may be possible 
to try out a new design at comparatively little cost in a 
small locality. The salesman big enough to forego tem- 
porarily a large order and suggest a test should win the 
confidence of the buyer. By running a test he takes the 
only possible method of definitely proving his point. He 
protects the manufacturer from what might prove a 
costly failure, and, to some extent, he protects himself 
from later criticism if the new design does not work. Un- 
fortunately, too few manufacturers are willing to go to the 
extra expense of a test run. 

For those who will not test, a survey of the field is 
necessary. How old is the present design? Has it figured 
extensively in advertisements? Is the package bought on 
sight so that its familiar design is essential to retail sales, 
or is it asked for by name and taken from a back shelf by 
the dealer? Will a new design induce dealers to give the 
package more prominent display? Is the present package 
definitely dated in appearance or is it simply not as at- 
tractive as it might be? Can it be improved by minor 
changes or will a total revision be necessary to correct 
its faults? If a change in design is to be made, will it also 
be advisable to change the shape, size, weight or method 
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of packaging the product? When will the present supply 
of packaging material be exhausted? Will the new design 
be allowed to replace old stock gradually as individual 
dealer’s stocks become exhausted, or will a campaign be 
run, necessitating a quick substitution of the new package? 
Will a new design save money on reproduction costs or is 
a more expensive package needed? These questions and 
many others will be discussed before any decision is 
reached, but any one of them will eventually lead back to 
the one essential question: Will a new design sell more 
goods? | 

The best way to satisfy yourself as to the advantage of 
up-to-date package design is to go into any drug or grocery 
store and look at the packages of the preeminently suc- 
cessful manufacturers. Few show signs of age. It has been 
conclusively proved over and over again that changing 
a package will not, of itself, cause a decrease in sales vol- 
ume. If the change is not for the better, or if changes are 
made too frequently, harm may be done, but in the ma- 
jority of cases it helps. 

Certain companies have effected a gradual change in 
the package by altering a type face and later an illustra- 
tion and still later the trademark until, after two or three 
years and a long series of minor changes, the package is a 
new one. This undoubtedly fools the old customers and 
even the dealers in many cases, but is actually unnecessary. 
Make a drastic change, smooth over the few criticisms 
and in a brief time the fickle public will have completely 
forgotten the old familiar package and will look for the 
new one. It is better that they be made to accept the new 
design than that they accept of their own accord the 
modern design of a competitor’s product. 

The following list of reasons for changing a package 
design may be of help to the salesman who needs sales 
ammunition. 


1. A new package may be used to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the manufacturer’s or the ‘obber’s salesmen, 
which in turn will be transmitted to the retailer. A new 
package is an obvious indication of progressive manage- 
ment. 


2. If a new package is designed to fit into the orderly 
and attractive arrangement of the modern store, it will be 
displayed more prominently on the shelves and on the 
counter. The package itself becomes a silent salesman. 


3. An unsightly package is kept out of sight in the 
home, and as a result the product is not used as frequently 
as if it were continually accessible. The consumption of a 
product is increased as soon as it is taken out of a dark 
closet and kept on the bathroom shelf or in the kitchen 
cabinet. 

(Continued on page 35) 




















PITMAN LITHO EQUIPMENT 


MATCHES THE EXCELLENCE OF PITMAN LITHO PROCESSES 


Pitman Products Set the Pace of Progress in the Lithographic Art 








Pitman Plate Whirlers 


Designed to meet the requirements of the new plate- 
making technique. 

Plate-holder is constructed in the form of a per- 
forated grid that permits flow of air to reach lower 
surface of the plate. 

In the larger Whirlers, this air is heated by electrical 
unit beneath plate-holder, in addition to unit in cover. 





Constructed in ten regular sizes up to 50” x 70”. 
Special sizes made to order. 

All motors have enclosed gear-reduction and ver- 
tical shaft driving main shaft by single belt. All have 
provision for speed regulation. 

Write for new Pitman Catalogue giving specifi- 
cations and prices. 





Pitman Elevating Type Cabinet 
Printing Frame 


Increased convenience, cleanliness and efficiency of op- 
eration have been provided in this new Printing Frame. 

The tubular beading around the blanket in lower 
frame is made of pure gum tubing, air-filled, that is 
proof against leakage of vacuum. 

The cabinet not only adds to appearance, but 
also serves as a much-needed storage space in addi- 
tion to housing motor and pump. 

The release valve, at left front, is provided for 
either self-contained vacuum pump or for connection 
with already-installed exterior pump. 

All three catches, at both front and back, are 
operated in unison by the raising and lowering of a 
single lever. Cam rollers are ball-bearing. 

Write for new Pitman Catalogue giving specifica- 
tions and prices. 





HAROLD M. PITMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturer of DEEP ETCH and Other Advanced Litho Processes 


CHICAGO, ILL., 51st Avenue and 33rd Street 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 150 Bay Street 
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Selling a New Package Design 
(Continued from page 33) 


4. The utility value of a package may be greatly in- 
creased by the use of modern packaging materials. 
Closures that don’t necessitate the use of a Stillson mrench 
are available. Packages are made air-tight and soil-proof 
so that the product is kept in perfect condition. Conve- 
nient pouring and measuring devices may be added. There 
are any number of methods of altering a package which 
bring the product to the consumer in more acceptable 
form and facilitate its use. 

5. The cost of a package may often be materially re- 
duced. Unnecessary colors, bronzing, embossing or var- 
nishing may be eliminated. A stronger container may cut 
down packing costs and breakage. The cost of filling, 
wrapping and sealing may be reduced by the adoption of 
simplified packing and the use of packaging machinery. 
The salesman who goes beyond the confines of his own 
industry and suggests other improvements can make 
himself invaluable to the buyer. 

6. The substitution problem can be overcome by a dis- 
tinctive design and striking color combination that may 
be publicized in magazines, posters and other forms of 
advertising. 

7. An improved, but simplified color scheme may make 
reproduction of the package in advertisements less costly 
and more accurate. 

8. The sale of a product may be increased when the 
package illustrates its contents or is transparent. 

g. The deletion of meaningless decoration and unnec- 
essary copy makes possible a more legible name and 
trademark. Simplicity is the keynote of display value in 
a package. Directions for use and much other copy that 
must be retained may be taken from the package and 
carried in a package insert. 

10. A package should be designed so that it may be 
shipped safely in a simple shipping container. Great 
savings are possible through the use of the right container. 
It is often possible to design the shipping container in 
such a way that it will also serve as a counter display. 

There is a rapidly growing interest in the moderniza- 
tion of packages that is sweeping every industry. The 

lithographic salesman must keep pace with this. He must 
keep himself informed of every new development in the 
field. Just as a package must be up-to-date to face the 
competitive market, so must the salesman meet his 
competition with a broad knowledge of the latest packag- 
ing development. 





Consumer Acceptance Comes From Editorial 
Content. The Photo-Lithographer Is 
Thoroughly Read. 
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Color as a Merchandising Force 
(Continued from page 28) 


Keyed ads run in coJor and in black and white have shown 
in literally thousands of tests that color “‘outpulls” black 
and white from 11 per cent to as much as 960 per cent! 
A recent test made on an ad for dresses showed that a 
full color page produced sales of almost $250,000 as 
against $80,000 from a black and white page. 


Betrer EquippED NEWSPAPERS 


Perhaps you read the interesting article in the January 
Printer’s Ink Monthly on “‘ Newspaper Color.” If you did, 
you may remember that the story began with this sen- 
tence: 

This is a progress report on the rising tide of color in 
newspapers—a swift-moving current which represents 
one of the major advertising developments of the last 
decade. 

The use of color in newspapers, said Printer’s Ink, is 
increasing at “a pace that can be judiciously described as 
meteoric.” 

Latest figures from Editor and Publisher show that 875 
dailies—nearly half the dailies in the United States—are 
equipped to run at least one form of color. In 1929, only 
70 papers had color facilities! Progressive retailers have 
found that color advertising pays. And newspapers are 
meeting their demands for a medium capable of using 
color in advertising. 

Just a few months ago, the Dayton Company in 
Minneapolis pioneered a new type of newspaper color 
advertising. In the Minneapolis Yourna/, Dayton’s ran 
the first advertisement colored before it was printed— 
the colors were added to the paper during manufacture. 
This method offers advantages of novelty and economy. 
It will undoubtedly be widely used this year by other 
department stores. 


ATTENTION-GETTING IN STORES 


Perhaps the most obvious application of color in re- 
tailing is in display work. Many stores today are moving 
away from conventional black and white showcards and 
are using showcards done in colors relating to the mer- 
chandise displayed. One of the largest Boston department 
stores uses a new line of colored papers for making all its 
showcards. Even where a lettering machine is used, black 
letters may be run on sheets colored to tie-in with the 
merchandise. Or perhaps a border in color may be ap- 
propriate. 

There is no doubt that color is a great attention-getter. 
Take advantage of it in your display signs! Some artists 
think showcards and signs must be done in black and 
white to get maximum visibility. But this isn’t true. As 
a matter of fact, legibility tests conducted by the Genera! 
Electric Company’s “Better Sight” Laboratories show 
that the most readable combinations are: 
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OVER 
A HALF CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 


INKS IN 1882 
Our reputation in the manufacturing of lithographic, offset and print- 
ing inks has withstood the test of the most critical user and therefore 
we are able to give our customers greater value and stronger color for 
the money today than ever before, after all impressions per pound 
means more than mere price. There is no problem a problem to Siebold. 


SIEBOLD’S SAFETY INK 
At a comparatively small cost by printing in pantographie design or 
otherwise you can manufacture your own safety paper, using any type 
of litho offset plate including dampers as this is not a water sensitive ink. 


PHOTO LITHO CHEMICALS 


Each item has been individually tested and found to be best suited for 
the PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHER. 


SIEBOLD’S ROLLER DEPARTMENT 


Fully equipped to supply your wants such as Smooth and Grain Leath- 
er Rollers, Molleton and Muslin Covers, also full selection of Hand 
Rollers, both Rubber and Leather for transferer’s and prover’s use. 
These are of our own manufacture and our half century reputation is 


in back of every one. 


J. H. « G. B. SIEBOLD, inc. 


Lithographers’ Supplies 


Office: Factory: 
47-49 WATTS STREET 99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


Telephones: WAlker 5-9474-5-6 


ESTABLISHED 





Supply Price List, Offset 
and Safety Ink Specimen 
Books upon request. 


OFFSET BLACKS - COLORS - SAFETY INKS - ROLLERS - MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS - RUBBER BLANKETS 
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1. Black on yellow. 8. Black on white. 
2. Green on white. 9. Yellow on black. 
3. Red on white. 10. White on black. 
4. Blue on white. 11. Red on yellow. 
5. White on red. 12. Green on red. 

6. White on green. 13. Red on green. 

7. 


White on blue. 


Fut UriILizaTION OF SPACE 


A process for coloring all types of package papers, in- 
cluding “‘liner board,” has recently been developed by a 
Cleveland company. This new method brings an opportu- 
nity to merchandisers for profitably utilizing what would 
otherwise be waste space on shipping containers. The 
process makes it economical to color fibre board for ad- 
vertising or decorative purposes, and several Chicago 
department stores are already coloring their containers 
by this method. Their packages are made infinitely more 
attractive than ordinary fibre containers, and the added 
advertising value of the decorated packages is considerable. 

Colored lighting offers interesting possibilities in win- 
dow displays (and in floor displays, too). Within the last 
few months, colored lighting effects have become popular 
in New York department store windows. Blue lights may 
be employed effectively in fur displays or winter scenes; 
soft amber or magenta light can enhance the beauty of 
golden drapes or a golden evening gown; strong amber 
will give good color to beach scenes or sporting equipment 
displays; light greens and yellows will brighten up back- 
grounds for early summer clothes. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF DispLays 


Colored lights are tricky! Be careful how you use them. 
Remember that colored light may radically change the 
appearance of your merchandise. A customer may be sur- 
prised to find that the dress she sees in the store is an 
entirely different color.from the one she saw in the win- 
dow. This may not please her. 

Colored lights add to attention value and in most cases 
contribute to the attractiveness of a display. Colored 
lighting effects have long enhanced stage performances; 
there is no reason why they cannot be used effectively in 
merchandising displays. 

The growing importance of color in modern business, 
and more particularly in modern merchandising, has 
made it essential that progressive retailers learn the basic 
principles of the science of color measurement. For color 
measurement is a science, although perhaps an infant one. 
It stands today where chemistry stood when Lavoisier 
first liberated oxygen from mercuric oxide. And the future 
possibilities of color are just as great as were the possibili- 
ties for chemistry 150 years ago. 

Great progress has been made in the past decade in 
establishing the basic principles of color analysis. The 
three phases of color study—color as light, color as a 
chemical result, and color as a psychological phenomenon 
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—are being related. The chemist, the physicist, and the 
designer are no longer glaring at each other. 

The invention of instruments like the recording photo- 
electric spectrophotometer is pointing the way to a new 
and more scientific approach to color—an approach that 
will contribute immeasurably to the practical application 
of color in industry. 

Since the spectrophotometer may very well have im- 
portant uses in retailing, it might be interesting to de- 
scribe its functions briefly. This instrument, called the 
“Specter” for short was developed by Professor Arthur 
C. Hardy of M. I. T. It has been in commerical service 
for about a year. 


More Accurate MATCHING 

Through a complex photo-electric system, the “Specter” 
will automatically analyze any one of a million different 
colors by reducing its characteristics to a curve plotted 
on graph paper. Since each individual color will have a 
different graph curve, it is possible to obtain color matches 
with this instrument that are far more accurate than any 
obtained by the ordinary visual methods. 

According to a recent articles in the New York Worla- 
Telegram, it is conceivable that housewives may some- 
time match dress goods spectrophotometrically instead 
of relying on less scientific methods. Incidentally, this 
procedure would eliminate the old trouble of “matches” 
that are good in sunlight but quite unsatisfactory in 
artificial light, or vice versa. 

Despite the recent advances in color science, we cannot 
say that there are hard and fast rules for the use of color, 
for color relationship, or for color combinations. The only 
rule for the effective application of color is, “learn to 
understand color.” 

With color a proved and increasingly important mer- 
chandising force, retailers must heed the compelling call 
to the colors. They must learn to apply color most effec- 
tively to their business, so they may utilize fully this 
powerful sales factor. 





POSTAL TIPS 


A certificate of mailing for ordinary mail of any 
class may be had at any local postoffice for one cent. 
It shows date and place of mailing, name and ad- 
dress of sender and person addressed; and is useful 
as proof of mailing in lieu of registered mail. 

There is now a way to get from the postoffice the 
new address of a person who has moved—for in- 
stance the chap who left town owing you money. 
A forwarding address, hitherto held inviolate by 
the postoffice, may now be had by sending a letter 
“registered mail, return receipt showing address where 
delivered.’ It costs 20 cents more than ordinary 
return-receipt registered mail, but business firms 


and individuals are taking advantage of this service. 
—Reprinted from The Typothetan 
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We are So id ‘on 
HALOID LITHALOID 100% 


writes KEHOE and LAU of CHICAGO 


Here are the exact words expressed in the original 
letter reproduced at the left: 


“Haloid Lithaloid negatives have proved themselves—time, 
worry and money savers.” 


“We are sold on Haloid Lithaloid 100 per cent—for their 


uniformity, sharpness and density.” 


A typical example of Lithaloid’s fine performance 
and satisfaction. For Lithaloid does a thorough job. It 
keeps negative production at top speed . . . develops 
in 1% to 2 minutes with standard developers. Repro- 
duces fine lines and tough copy with extreme contrast 
making for perfect reproduction. Gives exceptional 
uniformity. Yet, costs no more than ordinary papers. 
No wonder keen lithographers are turning to Lithaloid. 

PROVE IT YOURSELF, FREE 


We'll send you a difficult original, a Lithaloid negative of 
it and a liberal test quantity of Lithaloid. Compare the results 
on any other negative paper. We're certain that Lithaloid's 
superiority will convince you. 


a 
THE HALOID COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Boston Office.............. 141 Milk St. New York Office...... 330 West 42nd St. 
Chicago Office... ... 608 So. Dearborn St. Philadelphia Office ..... 1015 Chestaut St. 
Detroit Office........ 149 Lafayette Blvd. San Francisco Office ...... .222 Kearny St. 
Los Angeles Office... ... 714 So. Hill St. Washington Office. .15th and K Sts., N. W 


Canadian Distributors, Rectigraph Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Texas and Oklahoma Distributor, Jno. J. Johnson 
1912 St. Paul St., Dalles, Texas 
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The layout man building an off- 
set piece can cancel a price by 
drawing a line through it. He can 
scribble a footnote over the corner 
of an ad; he can superimpose one 
line drawing over another. All of 
which he could not do if working 
with type alone, and only at much 
additional expense if working with 


LAYOUT, ITS PLACE IN PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


(Continued from Page 21) 





SEND IN YOUR SAMPLES 


Subscribers to the Photo-Lithographer are urged 
to send in samples of offset to be reviewed from a 
layout and design standpoint. Mr. Sterry will be 
glad to offer suggestions, if possible, for their im- 
provement. Because this service if offered to members 
without charge, a self-addressed and stamped enve- 
lope must be enclosed with the samples if a reply by 
letter is desired. Only specimens sent in under the 
name of the subscriber can be reviewed. 


ographer will benefit by incorpo- 
rating into his product that in- 
tangible “‘something”’ which every 
printed piece must possess to be 
successful whether it is 
punch, beauty, dignity, serenity or 
whatever attribute is required to 
make it doa selling job. 

During the course of these arti- 








engravings. Here is still another 





cles the four kinds of layouts will 





reason why the layout man in 

photo-offset should be an expert: In letterpress, type 
proofs can be corrected, respaced and occasional lines 
changed with little trouble or expense even after the run 
is started. But the layout built up on the art board for 
offset must be right before it is “shot.” Changes made 
after it gets to the press are costly. 

It seems, therefore, to be a combination of circum- 
stances that has prevented some photo-lithographers 
from building that necessary quality of design and layout 
into his work which his brother, the letterpress printer, 
has been doing for decades. 

It is to this end that I have prepared a series of articles 
on layout and design in the hope that the photo-lith- 




















Be sure your thumbnail sketch is made in direct pro- 
portion to the finished work. A reduction built on the 
diagonal line will give you the correct dimension. 
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be discussed: the thumbnail, the 
rough visual, the presentation layout and working layout. 

Generally, too little significance is placed on the minia- 
ture, or thumbnail sketch. The thumbnail is very impor- 
tant because it enables one to determine rapidly the best 
treatment of a piece of copy. Simple little sketches half size 
or less can be quickly made and the best arrangement 
then determined by elimination. A series of roughs is help- 
ful in assisting the customer decideon a particular arrange- 
ment. It is necessary to draw the thumbnail exactly to scale 
otherwise the proportions and balancing areas will not be 
in true relationship to the finished layout. The proper 
proportions can easily be determined by the simple di- 
agonal method as shown. 

Let us take a specific example of the thumbnail. The 
problem is a layout for a cover page by offset. The finished 
size is to be g x 12. A convenient size for the thumbnail 
would be 4% x 6. You would probably want to make half 
a dozen roughs of this. To speed up the work we will cut 
a piece of cardboard 4% x 6 to use as a template for the 
outside dimension. Lay this on the onionskin paper and 
run the pencil around the edge. Rule off as many of these 
sheets as you think you'll need. If you want six finished 
roughs, better draw up a dozen “try sheets.” You'll find 
using the cardboard to draw the guide lines is much 
quicker than measuring each one and just as accurate. 

Now you can rough out a dozen different arrangements 
of the same copy. Then start eliminating until you have 
narrowed your choice down to say four. Don’t allow your- 
self to become attached to any one of these four roughs. 
Show them to two or three others, asking them to select 
the one they like best, and why. Of course, you should be 
discreet in your selection of the people to whom you show 
these roughs. 

In the case of a design containing heavy composition 
and illustrations, the thumbnail will serve only as a 
preliminary guide, structure or foundation on which the 
finished design will be built. The areas in a thumbnail will 
be found to be too small to permit showing much detail. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the necessity 
for making the miniatures in exact proportion to the 
finished work. 

Next month we will discuss: Going Places with Layouts. 
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S top bluffing! You'll an 


It Comes to the Showdown 


work, at the highest speeds and with the 





In poker you can bluff and get away with it — some- 


times. But in printing there’s always a showdown — greatest sensible economy possible today. 


you can’t win unless you've really got the goods. And there’s no bluffing about that, either 


— just call our hand. 


It’s not in the cards to expect to meet modern com- 
petition with outmoded equipment — you haven't got 
what it takes — the competition nowadays is too stiff. 

Even the most modern type of presses, the finest ink, 
paper, workmanship, can’t turn out the finest work 
without the aid of good, up-to-date rollers. That would 


seem to be only common sense. But it is too frequently 





overlooked. 
Litho-Print Rollers are modern rollers — specifi- 
cally designed to produce the very finest OFFSET 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 





ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO DETROIT KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH : 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES: 
CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY, INC., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 79) 


within the next five years to the extent indicated would 
require more than the services of all those now employed 
and unemployed, assuming that every worker would be 
occupied 43 hours per week. In other words, on the basis 
of any shorter work week, and assuming no increase in the 
efficiency of industry per worker employed, the average 
American’s standard of living cannot be restored to 1929 
levels within five years. 

“We have not yet reached a stage of technological 
development at which it is possible for the American 
people to obtain the standards of living which they desire, 
with working time shorter than that which now prevails 
in American industry generally.’”’ Thus, since a drastic 
reduction of hours of work per worker, even if followed by 
an increase in the number of workers so as to give no net 
reduction in the total number of man hours worked, 
would reduce the efficiency of the total employed labor 
force, the product of our national industry would tend to 
decline from its present level. In other words, there would 
be less produced wealth to divide. 

“Because of the sharp increases in costs that would be 
entailed, legislation requiring a_ universal substantial 
shortening of the working week would be certain to halt 
the present recovery movement and precipitate a new 
period of reaction,” Brookings concluded. The above 
conclusions may be considered to apply rather to a drastic 
than to a moderate change in labor costs. “But,” it is 
argued by the bill’s advocates, “‘no really drastic change 
is planned. We are seeking to raise costs only in the case 
of the chisellers who are oppressing labor. This is only the 
unfair fringe.” It would appear, however, that there is no 
single aim among the backers of the Connery bill. Elim- 
ination of chiselers, increasing labor’s share of the na- 
tional income, reabsorbing the unemployed, are all inter- 
twined. What the Brookings study prompts us to ask is 
whether we can give those now employed greater real 
income and at the same time reduce the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, by shortening the work week in advance ot 
technological progress. 


Besides, there are some who feel that the present bill 
is a ‘one way street.” It provides for improving labor’s 
lot now, while conditions are favorable. But, having once 
fixed its floor and ceiling, will the government board be 
willing to adjust them when depression next strikes? 
Only under strong necessity. Testifying in support of the 
bill, Mr. Henderson said: “‘Firm standards as to minimum 
wages and maximum hours are of high desirability. They 
will be almost indispensable in efforts to maintain eco- 
nomic balance if this country should suffer a relapse in 
business activity, and competition for lessened markets 
should then, as it did after 1929, seek focus on the de- 
pressing of wages. The time to consolidate 
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those substantial gains [won since 1932] is now : 
under the favorable circumstances of strong business 
activity.” 

This seems logical. But one is naturally prompted to 
wonder what arrangements will be made for reducing the 
burden of costs on business in times of declining activity. 
If payrolls are frozen in time of strong activity and prices 
kept out of the consumer’s reach during a depression, will 
not the inevitable decline in sales tend to be accelerated, 
with a consequent decrease in production and increase in 
unemployment? Our experience during the last depression 
demonstrated that reduction in wage rates constituted an 
important support to the volume of unemployment. If 
those employed during depression are to be guaranteed 
prosperity wages, then the unemployed are likely to be 
greater and the latter’s relief demands per capita are sure 
to be greater. 

There is, of course, considerable variation between 
industries as to average hours per week and average 
weekly earnings. This is shown in the following Labor 
Department statistics covering March 1937: 


Average Average 
Industry Weekly Weekly 
hours earnings 
Selected durable industries: 
Foundries and machine shops...... . are 45.0 $29.00 
Blast furnaces and rolling mills........... 43-5 42:48 
Brick manelacturing. ............000.0804+ 43.5 21.20 
SER aoa a ara tee oa eae ; 43.0 20.55 
PR oo 5.5 cin Sateen se ees 40.0 33-25 
Selected non-durable industries:- 
ge re nee, PY: oe 24.90 
Slaughtering and meat packing........... 41.0 25.25 
Cotton goods manufacturing. ............ 39.0 15.25 
Petrolewim CORMINE. ...... oi onc cscs euen 46.6 31.85 
‘Tiwes and mer tes)... 06. ec ees 35.0 32.656 


If a minimum wage of, say, $16 per week were enacted 
into law and no regional or other deviations permitted, 
only the cotton goods industry in this particular group 
would seem to be affected. Since the table shows only 
average weekly earnings, other industries would be 
affected insofar as they now have many employees re- 
ceiving less than the minimum mentioned. Although the 
cotton textile industry shows average weekly earnings of 
$15.25, some of its workers are said to be earning only $8 
per week. 

As for hours, if the maximum were to be fixed as low as 
30 hours, as favored by Senator Black, with overtime pay 
for any additional work, costs would be raised throughout 
the country. The more likely 40-hour maximum would 
increase costs in at least six of the ten industries listed 
above. 

Under N. R. A. prices and wage rates showed roughly 
an equivalent increase. It seems fair to conclude that, 
with the passage of the contemplated legislation, an in- 
crease in production costs will result, with a consequent 
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RUBBER BLANKETS 
SEWN MOLLETON & FLANNEL COVERS 
SEAMLESS MOLLETON & FLANNEL GOVERS 
DAMPERS... LEATHER ROLLERS 


HAND ROLLERS . . . OGRAPER LEATHER 
SEAMLESS FOUNTAIN ROLLER COVERS 
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New York: 100 Lafayette St., Phone: CAnal 6-1646 



































Chicago: 402 S. Market St., Phone: WABash 6935 
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lifting effect on the prices of industrial products. In in- 
dustries and trades not embraced by the bill, however, 
an increase in labor costs could not readily be matched 
by higher selling prices. Farmers, for example, would be 
in this class. Their earnings would be in this class. Their 
earnings would tend to decline or disappear.' 

Incidentally, the fact that different industries would be 
differently affected by a lowering of maximum hours is a 
matter concerning the employees whom this plan is in- 
tended to benefit. If a 40-hour maximum were introduced, 
those employed in foundries, machine shops, rolling mills, 
sawmills, etc. would obtain more leisure, higher wages or 
both. But those working in cotton textiles, for example, 
or rubber tires would experience no shorter hours. Doubt- 
less, the proposers of a maximum work week have this in 
mind, but in any case it is well to note the above fact. 

Doubtless the Black-Connery bill would, to a certain 
extent, accomplish its aim of redistributing the national 
income in favor of the industrial working man, and at the 
expense of. farmers, professional workers, stockholders, 
etc. Whether or not the measure would in the end inter- 
fere with the production of real wealth, depends upon the 
degree to which it results in increased production costs. 
In some industries at present enjoying a fair margin of 
profit, additional costs can be absorbed at the stockholder’s 
expense. In others, where the margin of profit is too narrow 
or non-existent, prices will have to be raised. Ultimately, 
this will tend to reduce, where it does not eliminate, the 
gains to workingmen from the measure here under con- 
sideration. What should be avoided above all else is so 
radical an increase in costs as to result in a decrease in 
production and thus interfere with the progress of re- 
covery. 





' Higher commodity prices would increase the attractions of the Amer- 
ican market to foreign manufacturers. In the hearings on the bill, the 
question was raised as to whether or not the United States import tariff 
would be increased to compensate for any such increase of the result of 
wage and hour legislation. It is obvious that any effective demand for 
tariff increases would run counter to the Administration’s present trade 
agreements program. 





STABILIZATION 
TRADE PRACTICES 
MEN AND METHODS 
NEW EQUIPMENT 
. . . These are some of the vital factors which 
will be discussed at the N. A. P. L. Convention. 


Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio 
October 14, 15, and 16 








TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


By DR. L. R. MELOY 


Questions and Answers 


Enclosed is a sample sheet of a run completed in our 
shop a week ago. I was very much displeased with the re- 
sults obtained, as the pictures were of good quality. 

I am writing to you in hopes that you might enlighten 
me as to the reason for such poor results. Note the filling 
of dots and general appearance of scum. Is it the fault of 
cylinder adjustment, general press adjustment, fountain 
solution or plate making? Omaha, Nebraska 


The press sheet which you submit does not indicate any 
of the problems that you have noted in your letter. The 
result obtained is not due to cylinder adjustment, press 
adjustment, fountain solution or plate making, but is due 
to having used negatives which are too open. Negatives 
for this type of work should be shot rather “high”? in 
order to get snap in the reproduction of faces and still 
keep the shadow dots open enough to print without the 
general appearance of scum. 

You state that the sheet shows the filling of dots and 
general appearance of scum. On examination of the sheet 
under a strong glass there is no indication whatsoever of 
either of these problems. The dots are printed clean and 
the whites are perfectly clean, with no evidence of scum. 
You could possibly have improved the reproduction by 
exposing your press plate a little less, which would have 
sharpened up the image to some extent. 

If you were using positives and making a reverse or 
deep etch plate of the subject, the results would have 
been much snappier without having the positives high- 
lighted. As the use of the deep etch permits a wide range 
of exposure, and by continuing the exposure for a con- 
siderable time above that normally required, you could 
get a very nice highlighted effect, which, I believe, would 
have solved your problems. 

I will be very glad to give you any further information 
on this particular job if you will give me additional facts 
to work on. 





Reserve the three days, Octoter 1 4th, 
1 5th, and 16th, to attend the 1937 Con- 
vention of Photo-Lithographers at 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 
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LITHOLASTIC 
ROLLERS 


SAVE MONEY 


(Made by the Makers of Vulcan Offset Blankets) 


Vulcan “Litholastic” Rollers save money by forestalling 
costly press delays. Unaffected by heat and cold... 


impervious to oils and driers . . . free from stickiness, 





swelling, and. shrinking ... these rollers give better 
distribution and better presswork as well as over- 
all economy. They have just the right amount of “tack” 
... and they maintain this quality throughout a long 


lifetime of profitable service. Write for a new folder. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


58th Street and First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE COSTS OF IDLENESS 


By SIMON J. WORMS 


Public Accountant 


DLENESS—one hears that term mentioned quite fre- 
quently. What is it? What are its causes and effects? 
What are its remedies? These are some the the questions 
which every lithographic establishment must consider. 
At times when production is being maintained at 
maximum capacity, this item of cost, idleness, is not 
considered to any degree. However, when production 
is curtailed, idleness to a greater extent will present 
itself to the eyes of management. What can manage- 
ment do to reduce the costs of this idleness, for idleness 
is in every respect a cost of doing business just as much 
as materials or labor are. 

Idleness is prevalent throughout every industry. 
It may be noticed at times, but generally it is very 
well concealed. The major causes of idleness may be 
reduced but idleness costs can never be completely 
eliminated. It may be defined as the failure to use properly 
available energy in whatever formto secure the maximum 
results at a minimum cost and effort. Idleness may be 
be divided into the following classes: 


1. Time Idleness. 

2. Machinery and Equipment Idleness. 
3. Space Idleness. 

4. Capacity Idleness. 


Idleness caused by elements of time represents one of 
the larger classes of idleness. Some of the causes for 
time idleness may be: 


a. Machine breakdown. 
b. Power. 
c. Waiting for work. 


A. Machine breakdowns will cause idleness costs to 
mount. What are the causes for these breakdowns? 
The reason may be that old machinery, which has 
outlived its usefulness, is being used. Extensive repairs 
are not made to bring them to their proper utility. The 
result is a machine breakdown. 

Poor repairs or lack of repairs may be another cause 
for machine breakdowns. Together with this would come 
improper inspection service. The machines should be 
inspected regularly in order to avoid these breakdowns. 
Upon the basis of the inspector’s report, the necessary 
repairs should be made by capable mechanics. If this is 
not done, machine breakdowns are apt to occur with 
resulting losses in time, labor, and production. It would 
therefore be advisable to have all machines inspected 
regularly in order to avoid these pitfalls of production. 

Another cause of machine breakdown may be that 
a new employee or inexperienced employee, is operat- 
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ing the machine. Naturally, a new employee or an un- 
trained employee may not be so well acquainted with 
the machines, if he has not been properly trained or 
introduced to its peculiar features. Improper action on 
the part of the employee in operating the machine will 
result in a machine breakdown with its inevitable 
idleness losses. 

Aside from the mechanical delays which are caused 

by the improper operation of the machines, there may 
be delays caused by the lack of proper maintenance of the 
machine by the personnel and also improper hand- 
ling by the personnel. These delinquencies may take 
the form of lack of oiling, incorrect set-up, wrong 
speeds or feeds of the machine, and faulty connections 
and wiring. 
B. Idleness of machinery may be caused by power 
shutdowns or lack of adequate power. Most organiza- 
tions probably purchase their power from a_ utility 
company. In such cases, power-plant generating and 
transmission equipment breakdowns will not affect 
the individual company since they are purchasing their 
power from outside sources. 

In organizations which produce their own power, 
proper maintenance of power-plant equipment is 
advocated to prevent shutdowns. It might also be 
advisable to install a power line from a utility company 
as an emergency supply. 

In either case, the management should maintain 
proper inspection service of all their motors and wiring 
so as to prevent any idleness from those sources. 

C. Waiting for work is another cost of idleness. This 
may be the result of: 


1. Lack of paper, ink, or press plates. 
2. Lack of instructions, orders, or specifications. 
3. Waiting for tools. 


In my opinion, it would seem in the lithographic 
industry that waiting for work may be one of the chief 
causes of idleness. 

The lack of the proper paper in workable condition 
will tend to delay production and cause idleness. The 
paper may not be properly seasoned. It may not have 
been trimmed to the proper size. It may not be the 
proper paper insofar as the weight, type, color, and 
grain are concerned. The paper for the job may not 
have been ordered or there may be a delay in securing 
the paper. All these factors have an important effect 
upon productivity and idleness. 

Waiting for inks for special jobs may cause delays. 
This may be due tothe fact that the inks were not 
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ordered on time by the purchasing department or the 
department did not follow up the delivery of these 
inks to insure their arrival at the desired time. Also, 
attempts to match inks by unskilled help, as well as 
merely trying to match inks, may cause idleness that 
an order from an ink company would more than offset 
the time, efforts, and costs involved in trying to match 
the ink. 

Another factor is press-plates. Delays in securing 
press-plates, as well as faulty press-plates, will result 
in idleness to a degree. Press-plates should be checked 
and inspected by a responsible party before they are 
delivered to the press-room. 

The lack of instructions, orders, or specifications 
will result in reduced productivity and idleness costs. 
Improper planning and handling by the production 
department will usually cause these delays. Unless the 
instructions for the particular job or the next job to be 
accomplished have been prepared by the production 
department, the workman may be forced to wait a 
period of time for these instructions, even though he 
may have reported his idleness to his superior. 

Oftentimes, a workman must receive an official 
approval before proceeding with a particular job, such 
as an approval of lay or of color. Failure to provide 
this inspection at the time needed may cause a delay. 

Faulty tools, inferior quality merchandise, or lack 
of tools are all instrumental in causing unnecessary 
delays in production. Materials of an inferior quality 
may be purchased at a reduced price but the savings 
made in the purchasing are more than offset by the 
additional time and effort used in attempting to use 
these inferior materials. 

Temperature is another important item which may 
affect the productivity of a plant. The temperature 
maintained in a plant has a very substantial effect 
upon the paper, upon the press-plates, and upon the 
working efficiency of labor. Adverse conditions in this 
respect will tend to cause unnecessary delays and in- 
crease the costs. 

Machinery and Equipment Idleness is another class 
of idleness. The major causes of this type of idleness are: 


1. Machinery under repair. 
2. No work. 
3. No operator. 


The effects of machinery under repair upon idleness 
have already been discussed. 

The lack of work is a factor of vast significance with 
relation to machinery and equipment idleness. The 
planning and production department should always 
keep in constant communication with the sales depart- 
ment in order to inform them as to the quantity of 
work on hand and the probable time needed to com- 
plete this work. In this way, the sales department will 
know the amount of work which the factory has on 
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IDLE MACHINE RECORD 





DeparTMENT No. Macuin_E No. 





Type or MAcHINE 





IpLeE From (DATE) 





Causes WAITING DEFECTIVE Hours 





Power 





REPAIRS 





MarTEeERIALS 





Toots 





OPERATOR 


Work 








INSTRUCTION 


REMARKS: 











Signed. 
(Suggested form for daily or weekly report of idle machines or employees) 


hand, the time needed for its completion, and when 
new business will absolutely be needed in order to 
avoid idleness losses. 

The fact that a plant does not have an operator for 
a machine is a somewhat peculiar condition and costly 
one in which a plant may find itself. The personnel 
division should train sufficient employees so that 
openings of this nature may readily be filled from with- 
in the organization. with the least possible delay. If 
this is not done, the personnel division should have 
immediate sources available whereby a new operator 
may be obtained. 

Another form of idleness is space idleness. This may 
take the form of unused space. Conditions have arisen 
wherein a concern may lease, erect, or purchase more 
space than is actually needed for the purpose of pro- 
viding for future expansion and future needs. The 
organization has unused space on hand which has its 
costs attached to it. 

Management should attempt to utilize this waste 
space. This may be done by changing the plant layout 
and flow of work. A change of this type may result in 
more efficient operations and greater productive capac- 
ity. At the same time, the additional space would be 
used. 

Another solution would be to rent the waste space, 
if possible, to a complementary producer or to any 
other producers. In this way, rent or income would be 
received for the space not being used. 

It should be remembered that, in any case, the cost 
of space includes insurance, taxes, depreciation, up- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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@ The new Wesel Eureka Precision Photo-Composing Ma- 
chine has been installed in several plants, all owners express- 
ing satisfaction. Ask for demonstration. The new Wesel 
Automatic Electric Precision Camera (shown at left) offers 
every advantage known to the art of process photography. 


Complete Plate -Making Equipment 


electrical equipment, light-exposure system and mechanism 
combined within a single machine, thus simplifying opera- 


@ Cameras that are automatic, electrically operated; 
Photo-Composing Machines, each built in an integral unit; 
Vacuum Printing Machines also built in an integral unit; 
Piate-Coating Machines with new features of convenience. 
The new Automatic Electric Camera embodies every mech- 
anical advantage known in process photography: Automa- 
tic focusing without scales; unison light-exposure and timing 
system; electric diaphragm-control system; automatic ‘flash- 
ing’ mechanism; multiple exposure mechanism; electric 
shutter; vacuum film holder, etc., etc. . . . The new Photo- 
Composing Machine is a complete unit within itself: All 


tion, control and maintenance The new Horizontal 
Vacuum Printing Machine occupies less than half the space 
of old style vacuum frames; automatic electric vacuum con- 
trol and reserve vacuum tank; arc light-exposure and auto- 
matic timing system, etc., etc. . . . The new Plate-Coating 
or Whirling Machine is operated by direct-connected 
geared-head motor drive; electric variable-speed regulator; 
automatic air-circulating device; chromalox drying system, 
etc., etc. 


Write for particulars on all new offset plate - making equipment. 
A representative will gladly call upon request. Specializing in 
photo - lithographic equipment, we have installed over a hundred 


PLATE COATING MACHINE 


the results of this experience. 


complete plants during the past several months. We gladly offer you 


VACUUM PRINTING MACHINE 


WESEL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FACTORY: SCRANTON, PENNA. 


NEW YORK: 
468 4th Avenue 


CHICAGO: 
201 N. Wells Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 431 Clay Street 
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PRINTING INKS INCORPORATED 
Factory and Main Offices 
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WORLD’S BEST 

PRINTING LAMP 

FOR LARGE FRAMES 
a, TYPE B-16 


Specially designed  refiector 
builds up light on edges and 
corners of frame. Result — 
you can load frame to capacity 
and still edges and corners 


NEW MACBETH of print will come up without 
over-printing center. Speed 


ELECTIVE CLOSE-UP DIFFUSER without fuzziness or halation. 

Fall twelve-inch trim. It is 

Use it or not, as you choose. only necessary to trim each 

The real answer to the ques- set of carbons once. Burn five 
tion of diffusers. hours without re-trimming. 


If you want diffusers, push Mounted on counterbalancing 

them up im place. If you stand. Lamp readily moved 

want direct light, pull down up or down. Large ballbearing 

with finger tips and diffusers casters make it easy to move 
lamp in any direction. 


disappear instantly. 
There is a Macbeth lamp for 
every job in the Graphic Arts. 


Macbeth 


Worlds Standard Photo Lamps 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 875 N. 28th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHECK YOUR EXTRAS WITH A FORM 


OW close a check do you keep on extra work, 
not considered in the original estimate, which 
usually comes up when you don’t see all of the copy 
when estimating? Do most of the extras, such as 
abnormal retouching, opaquing, tusching because 
of poor copy, extra packing, delivery, etc., slip by 
unnoticed until the ledger shows red? When costs 
are figured closely and the margin of profit is small, 
the item of extras alone on a lithographed job may 
mean the difference between profit and loss. 

It is practically impossible to keep a careful enough 
check on the men in the shop to avoid missing im- 
portant hours of extra work that should be charged 
up. The check on extra work of any kind should be 
kept by the men themselves. 

If such a check is to be kept by the men in the 
shop, there must be a form for them to fill out which 
can be checked by the foreman and passed on to the 
management. An example of a simple but complete 
extra work form is shown in the accompanying illus- 


tration. This form is available to every workman. 

All the essential details to cover extra work are 
noted on the form. The number of the job and the 
name of the workman and the foreman make it 
easy to refer back to the shop for further information 
at any time. When the extra time or expense is 
determined and approved by the foreman, the form 
is given to the salesman so that he may see his 
customer about the extra charges involved. With a 
written description of the work and the reason for 
the charge it is a simple matter for the salesman to 
discuss the extras intelligently with his customer. 

When approved by the customer, the form is 
filed with the job ticket in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding later on when the bill is paid. 

The Extra Work Card in one firm returns several 
hundred dollars each month for additional work not 
contemplated by the lithographer when making his 
estimates. We strongly recommend the use of a 
form of this kind to all lithographers. 


























EXTRA WORK CARD 
Cost Dept. No. 14 Order No. 
Date. __Customer.__._._.. Comb. No. 
hrs. work by__..... Dept. 
; i Name of workman Date 
Shown on time ticket for 
Lor Press No.. 
Description of work and reason for charge 
pee Extra work noted above is chargeable to 
Customer Paper House — 
Other 
Request for charge made by... Dept. 
Approved.__...... 
Foreman 
Amount of charge $.......... Approved 
a + — ‘ —M 
ond Willing seat ustomer — Sales Dept anagement 
Signed................. 
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Made Especially fer 


Deep Etch Plates 


ECLIPSE 


Deep-Set Black 


Yeu will find this ink all you 
expect. Prints sharp and clean, 
and gives that intense contrast 
se necessary fer the best results. 





Eclipse deep-set Black is but one 

of the many offset inks we manu- 

facture. If you also do letter-press 

printing you can depend on the 

uniformity and high quality of all 

our letterpress inks, blacks as well 
as colors. 


Gaetjens, Berger 
& Wirth, Inc. 


Gair Bldg., 35 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 











BRIEFS 


In writing for literature we would appreciate your 


mentioning THE PHoto-LirHOGRAPHER 


On Tuesday evening, June 15th, the associates of Wm. 
**Bill’’ Heiser, of the Eastern Division of the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., tendered him a surprise dinner 
party at the Hotel New Yorker. This was in celebration 
of Bill’s 60th Birthday Anniversary the following day. 

After a proper number of birthday toasts were con- 
sumed, the entire birthday party of about 20 enjoyed a 
delightful dinner. A monster birthday cake provided a 
most fitting climax to the dinner. During dinner, music 
was provided by the Ray Hart Trio. Following the dinner 
itself, Radio Frank Bessinger and the well-known singing 
waiters of New Yorker’s Manhattan Room entertained 
the party. 

A beautiful Hamilton watch, suitably inscribed, was 
presented to Bill as a memento of the occasion, by toast- 
master J. W. Valiant, Vice-President and Eastern Dis- 
trict Manager. 


The Allied Paper Mills of Kalamazoo, Michigan 
are distributing a novel sample book entitled “‘Precious 
Cargo.” Fantastic little figures of the “crew” (advertis- 
ing manager, plate maker, bindery foreman, etc.,) that 
mans the good ship “‘Paper’’ intersperse the book. Each 
one tells how important dependable paper is to his partic- 
ular-job. The addition of illustrative material and copy 
adds considerable interest to the samples of offset stocks. 


Two interesting broadsides set out by the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company have 
recently come to our attention. Ore, which is a series of 
reproductions of travel posters, is Jithographed in seven 
and eight colors by the Manz Corporation of Chicago. 
The original water colors were painted by Vanderlaan. 

The second broadside, lithographed by Zeese-Wilkin- 
son in four colors, includes a group of food settings photo- 
graphed by Margaret Bourke-White. Remarkable color 
fidelity give real appetite appeal to these subjects. 

Both of these broadsides were lithographed on Miehle 
presses and serve as excellent examples of what can be 
done with Miehle equipment. 


Mr. A. J. “‘Jack’’ Cooper, formerly of the service and 
sales department of the Goss Printing Press Manufactur- 
ing Company, has joined the organization of the Ideal 
Roller & Manufacturing Company as their Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manager, with offices at 239 Fourth Ave. 

Mr. Cooper has many friends in the newspaper industry 
and in other branches of the graphic arts. 

The new Pittsburgh manager takes over the territory 
which was handled by Mr. Arthur Linville who recently 
met his death in a motor accident. 
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Thormod Monsen & Son, Inc. has recently published 
a “Typographic Handybook’’. It is the clearest and 
most compact type specimen book we have yet seen. 
Although it contains most of the faces in general use 
today, the book measures only 64” x 10” and contains 
but 64 pages which are plastic bound. 

To our knowledge this is the first book ever produced 
that makes possible a direct comparison of similar faces 
designed in monotype, linotype, foundry and foreign 
type. This simplified arrangement makes the “Typo- 
graphic Handybook”’ useful to printers and production 
men, as well as to the layman who has only a general 
knowledge of typography. All faces are grouped alpha- 
betically in classifications such as Roman, Gothic, Script, 
etc. Certain faces have been put in several sections to sim- 
plify a comparison between similar styles. 


MONSEN-CHICAGO 


SANS SERIF 


Monser Light Gothic Mo @n 
$1234567890 “"“nomest 
MONOTYPE 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPOQRSTUVWXYZ& 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ& JMO 7 
abcdefghijklimnoparstuvwxyz agtu $1234567890 


Boi 
6 to 14 of. Machine Set 
UNOTYPE 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 





abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz $1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& Sto ot Herd Sat 
abcdefghijkimnoparstuvwxyz $1234567890 
ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ& “ire tot Machine Set 
abcdefghijklmnoparstuvwxyz $1234567890 pitt 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ8 “Tet mache St 
abcdefghijklmnoparstuvwxyz $1234567890 

Sens Ser! Mes Cond SB 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& aT. 
abcdefghijkimnoparstuywxyz $1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& Sry 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz (this is 11 pt.) $1234567890 WOMO TYPE 

Peters Med wr 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& passe 
abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvwxyz $1234567890 

Re ners Gath thet ee 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& €SKTh par regen 
abcdefghijk!mnoparst yz aekrsuzth $1234567890 

“Souncumest 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& ee Rot tend Ot 
abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuywxyz $1234567890 — 

————- 
ABCDEFGHUKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& “lots tt tne Set 
abcdefghijkimnoparstuvywxyz $1234567890 —— 


4“ 


An interesting new San Serif monotype face included 
in the Handybook is Monsen Medium No. 512, which 
has been recently designed by Thormod Monsen & Son. 
Similar in design to Monsen Black Gothic No. 612, Mon- 
sen Medium is considerably lighter, but still a ruggedly 
substantial face. Its variety of contour makes Monsen 
Medium more legible than many of the San Serif faces. 





Have You Txied... 
CRYSTAL OFFSET 


@ A beautiful, opaque grade, clean, 


smooth and flat. Surface sized and 
with just the right moisture content 


to prevent wrinkles and stretch. 


White and india in all sizes and 


weights. Also fancy finishes. 


Large stocks on hand for immediate 
delivery; special orders made 
quickly. Samples and dummies 
cheerfully supplied. 





LEARN TO TRY US FIRST 





ROYAL PAPER CORP. 


formerly ROYAL CARD & PAPER CO. 


ELEVENTH AVENUE AND 25th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Our Envelope Manufacturing Depart- 
PAY ment will supply quickly and eco- 

nomically any style of envelope from 
any stock to go with mailing pieces. Samples and 
prices cheerfully submitted. 























Incorporated 1916 


THE PIONEER PLATE GRAINERS IN AMERICA 
Reliability Backed by a Desire to Please 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








TO MULTILITH OWNERS 


We are pleased to announce to the trade that a new Department has been 
added to our already large graining plant to take care of your requirements 
in the Regraining of your MULTILITH PLATES. 


== ALL OUR PLATES ARE MARBLE GRAINED ==> 
WHEN WE SAY MARBLE GRAINED WE MEAN JUST THAT 


They may cost a little more BUT what a DIFFERENCE. A trial order will con- 














vince you of their merits. Address your inquirtes to 
MULTILITH DEP’T, 45 ROSE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
PHONES IF PLATE RELIABILITY IS WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR — THAT'S US. 


usise Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc. 


17-27 Vanderwater St. & 45 Rose St., New York City 





























SINCLAIR & CARROLL INKS 
YIELD GOOD RESULTS 


Personal attention is given your order for ink by those men who have at heart the 
well being of this business. Unceasing laboratory research is carried on so that you 
may obtain inks that conform to the latest developments in the Printing and Lithographic 
Industries. Your order becomes a personal obligation upon us “to place in your hands 
inks that satisfactorily fulfill your individual requirements at press time”. We will wel- 
come the opportunities you give us to cooperate and be of constructive service on inks. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO, Inc. 


PRINTING INKS LITHO 


591-3-5 ELEVENTH AVENUE - Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: 440 West Superior Street, Tel. Superior 3481 LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 417 E. Pico Street, Tel. Prospect 7296 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 518 Natchez St. Tel. Main 4421 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: 345 Battery Street Tel. Garfield 5834 


te inlet he See: $63 ike, Mien ins Me “a 
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The new ‘‘Valette’’ dark room type standard photo- 
lith camera is ideal for making negatives from color, for 
black and white subjects or for copying. It is very flexible 
and allows quick and accurate adjustments for paper, 
film and glass negatives. 

This dark room camera is all metal type construction 
with the latest mechanical features for all around pro- 
duction; it is equipped with circular and rectangular 
screen mechanism with two way movable lens board, 
dark room self-focusing arrangement, stay flat holder 
for paper and film negatives and a crystal] clear glass 
covered tilting copy board. 

The ‘‘Valette” has a wel! balanced camera stand, ac- 
curately machined chassis, steel hardenedopera ting 
guide rails and bolted cast iron cross braces, including a 
special neutralizing spring suspension. The bellows are 
patterned and fitted into camera. 





The “Valette” standard camera is made up in three 
types: 


Type No. 1—Copy and line negatives with stay-flat 
holder (no screen mechanism). 

Type No. 2—Copy, line and halftone negatives with 
stay-lat holder and screen mechanism (no _ positive 
holder). 

Type No. 3—Copy, line, halftone and color process 
negatives including stay-flat holder, screen mechanism 
and positive holder. This makes a complete semi-pre- 
cision unit. 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons of Miquon, Pennsylvania 
have announced the following paper merchants as agents 
for Hamilton Papers: 


Charles W. Beers Company Old Treaty Bond 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Hobart Paper Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Central Ohio Paper Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Whitaker Paper Company 
Detroit, Michigan 

Moser Paper Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Old Treaty Bond 
Hamilton Andorra 
Hamilton Opaque 


Hamilton Opaque 
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CENTRALLY LOCATED 
DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 


% 
COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


UNT’ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


AND 


PLATE MAKING 
CHEMICALS 


SEE OUR LISTINGS IN THE 
WHERE-TO-BUY-IT SECTION OF THIS ISSUE 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


253-261 RUSSELL STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












TYPEWRITER LINES JUSTIFIED 
AUTOMATICALLY BY NEW DEVICE 


A new device for the automatic justification of type- 
writer lines, developed by A. F. Colton, is being demon- 
strated in Detroit, Mich. The device, called a Composo- 
graph, which may be attached to any standard typewriter, 
is extremely compact as may be seen from the accompany- 
ing photograph. The Composograph does an almost unbe- 
liveably perfect job of mathematical letter and word 
spacing. The spacing is equalized throughout the entire 
line, leaving none of the objectionable white spots found 
in hand-justified copy. 





The operation of the machine is simplicity itself, and 
may be operated by any typist. An indicator is set to the 
measure to which the matter is to be set. The line is typed. 
the tabular key is pressed and the line is then retyped. 
The justification is entirely automatic. 

Column widths of twenty-five to eighty characters may 
be typed. The only restriction is that the line, in order to 
be justified to full column width, must end within the 
last ten spaces of the desired column. 

Production of the Composograph will begin within the 
next ninety days, but production facilities will be limited 
at first. Inquiries for further details concerning this de- 
vice should be addressed to the Composograph Company, 
2832 Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

As soon as is possible the unit will be demonstrated in 
key cities throughout the country. Invitations to the 
demonstrations will be sent to photo-lithographers in the 
vicinity a week in advance. We believe that the Composo- 
graph should be carefully investigated by any one who is 
reproducing typewritten copy. 
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Paul Hansen, well-known lithographic artist and 
plate man has recently been made a member of the firm 
of the Chicago Litho Plate Graining Company, plate 
makers to the trade. Mr Hansen fills the vacancy in the 
firm’s membership caused by the death in June 1936 of 
Leo Smith. 





Mr. Hansen has been associated with the Chicago 
Litho Plate Graining Company for several years as chief 
artist and general director of layout and contingent 
operations. 


A comprehensive laboratory report on the characteris- 
tics and applications of Syan Blue B, a product of the 
first new blue pigment in 100 years, has been released by 
The International Printing Ink Corporation. The 
results of tests and studies carried on for nearly two years 
are contained in this report. 

According to IPI’s findings, the properties of Syan 
Blue B make it, in many ways, superior to existing blues. 
Tests indicate it to be exceptionally fast to light and heat, 
to acids, alkalies, and limes. It is insoluble in oil, in 
spirits, and in nitrocellulose solvents. Characterized by 
high tinctorial strength and brilliance of shade, the color 
of Syan Blue B is said to be well adapted to general ad- 
vertising and industrial uses. Its properties of fastness 
make it particularly well suited to applications which re- 
quire a color resistant to light, heat, and chemical re- 


agents. 
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The results of ‘“‘fadeometer” light fastness tests are 
illustrated graphically in the report, which reproduces 
samples of five blue colors before and after being sub- 
jected to light. Syan Blue B is represented as fading only 
slightly after 330 fadeometer hours (equivalent to nearly 
a year of sunlight). The next best blue from a standpoint 
of light fastness is Iron Blue, yet it begins to fade after 
83 fadeometer hours, and in 125 hours, it shows very 
noticeable fading. Fugitive Peacock Blue fades badly 
in one and one half fadeometer hours. 

The cover of the report is printed in Syan Blue B and 
several samples of the new color are included in the ap- 
pendix. Copies may be obtained from IPI, 75 Varick 
Street, New York City. 


The E. J. Kelly Company of Kalamazoo announce a 
change in the name of their newly perfected fast drying 
black ink from Fasdri to Wotta Fast Drying Black. 
This change was made out of courtesy to the Frederick 
H. Levy Company of New York, who felt that the name 
“Fasdri” was too similar to their “Flashdri Blaci:,”” which 
they have patented. 





ee | 


The press illustrated above is the new 22 x 29 offset 
press of Webendorfer- Wills Co. Inc. 

The press is equipped with hardened and ground cy- 
linger gears, continuous load feeder, variable speed elec- 
tric drive with V belt pulley, automatic pile lowering de- 
vice, inbuilt wash-up attachment, bar chain gripper 
delivery with automatic pile lowering device, anti-friction 
bearings used wherever possible and automatic lubrica- 
tion. 
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Optical Instruments 
For Process Work 


a2. 


20@ 8 @sile 








Lenses, Stops Magnifiere 
Prisms, Mirrors Color Filters 
Revolving Collars 


Focusing Microscopes 
Write for Information 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. | 








485 Fifth Avenue, New York 





728 South Hill St., Los Angeles 
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You are invited to avail yourself of 


OSTRANDER SERVICE 


Spanning a period of 60 years devoted 
entirely to the interests of all branches of 
PRINTING PLATE MAKERS 
& 


CAMERA — LENSES — ARC LAMPS 


SCREENS — WHIRLERS — PRINTING FRAMES 
* 


An unbiased discussion of Equipment 
might result in an installation of 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 


THE OSTRANDER.SEYMOUR COMPANY 


1870 S. 54th AVENUE 
Cicero Station, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Office: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK,N.Y. 








pH SLIDE COMPARATORS 
for 
CONTROL 
of 
FOUNTAIN 
SOLUTIONS 





A simple, practical outfit for controlling the pH of fountain 
solutions and coating mixtures. 

The color standards are enclosed in a Bakelite slide and the 
pH values are placed above each individual standard. 

Determinations are made simply by sliding the color standards 
in front of the test sample until a color match is obtained and 
reading the pH from the values on the slide. 

The operation of the set is thus very rapid and so simple that 
any workman can use it. 

All Standards guaranteed for 5 years. 

MODERN pH AND CHLORINE CONTROL—a 54-page hand- 
book, containing a simple explanation of pH control, its appli- 
cation to numerous problems, and descriptions of our pH, chlorine 
and phosphate control equipment. 


Copy sent sent free om request 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO., Inc. 


872 LINDEN AVE., BALTIMORE, MD. 











“IDEAL 


VACUUM FRAMES 
FOR PERFECT PRINTING 


This type IDEAL Frame can 
be used both ways — in 
vertical position with floor 
lamp, or in horizontal pos- 





§DEAL standard types are fully described in our illustrated 
catalogue, a copy of which will be forwarded upon request. 


SWEIGARD IDEAL CO. 


6122 -6124 No. 21st ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONVENTION EXHIBIT SPACE 


S° that the technical employees who will attend the 
Convention of the N. A. P. L. will gain practical 
and first-hand information on supplies and equipment 
offered for sale to the lithographic industry, twelve dis- 
play units are being sold to those who desire to exhibit at 
the convention. 

Illustrated below is one of the standard units. Since the 
space is limited, orders are being taken in order of reserva- 
tion. A few units are still available to exhibitors. 

















STABILIZATION 
TRADE PRACTICES 
MEN AND METHODS 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


. . . These are some of the vital factors which 
will be discussed at the N. A. P. L. Convention. 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio 
October 14, 15, and 16 
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SCENE OF N.A.P.L. CONVENTION 


SX GX @))] Bl BES 
Ortiset Inks 


@ Assure Foremost Pressroom 
Economy 


@ Highest Possible Color Values 


@ Unfailing and Dependable 
Working Qualities 


~ 


They also give you the satisfaction of knowing that 


~» 


when you buy them yeu are dealing witha house deep- 
y interested in working out your every GRAPHIC 
INK PROBLEM 


USE DRISCOLL’S OFFSET BLACK (0237) 
IT 1S NOTED FOR FINEST RESULTS 


wr 
AN 


Write for Free Samples and Prices 


ARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 
610 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO | 


H PLANT IN MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
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The Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio, will be the scene 
of the Photo-Lithographic Convention which will be held 
October 14, 15 and 16. 

From two to three hundred members of the association 
are expected to attend. Subjects of extreme importance 
to the entire industry will be discussed and the three-day 
session will be a profitable one to all who attend. 
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“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


This Handy Reference Page is a regular monthly feature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
It is an accurate guide to reliable firms 


Listings are carried on this page at the rate of One Dollar Per Line per Month or Ten Dollars u Year Payable in Advance 








ACCOUNTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 Eighth 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Levess, Herbert H., C. P. A., 360 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Reinish, Samuel S., C. P. A., 2 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

ACIDS 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
Ardlee Service, Inc., 28 W. 23 St., New York, N. Y. 
Gray, James Letter Shop, 215 E. 45th St., New 


York, N. Y. 


AGSCO GRAINING GRIT (ALUMINUS 


OXIDE) 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 


Ave., Chicago, III. 


AGSCO SILICA GRAINING SAND 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 


Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Offen, B. & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates) 


ALBUMEN 
Holland, Thor, 7048 Jones Ave., N. W., Seattle, 


Wash. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Uakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, II. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


ALIGNING PAPER 
(See Vogeltype Paper) 


ARC LAMPS 
(See Lamps—Arc) 


ASPHALTUM 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 


National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 

New York, N. Y. 


ARTISTS 
Hugo L. Sachs, 7 West 20th St., New York, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ SQUARES 
Zoltan, John M., 833 Lyman Ave., Oak Park, III. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Peerless Blue Print Co., The, 347 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 


BELLOWS 
United Camera Co., Inc., 1515 Belmont Ave., 


Chicago, IIl. 


BENDAY AND SHADING MEDIUMS 
(See Shading Mediums) 


BINDINGS 
Plastic—Brewer—Cantelmo Co., Inc., 118 E. 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Spiral—Spiral Binding Company, 148 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Wire-O—Trussel Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(See list of licensees in display advertisement) 


BLANKETS 
Bainbridge, Philip M. (Goodrich Rubber Blankets), 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., 2512 W. 24th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rapid Roller Co., Federal at 26th, Chicago, II. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415-417 Jackson 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New 


York, N. Y. 
Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. and First Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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As EFFICIENT 


SCRAPER 
" oes As it is 
way SIMPLE! 











THE BALDWIN PRESS WASHER 


for Offset Presses 


Hundreds of plants have been effecting economies 
with this device for years. The majority of them have 
reordered time and again. 


Save up to 65% of wash-up time. Soon pays for itself! 


Readily attached. Cannot mar roilers or parts. 
Permits speedy wash-up without removing rollers. 


FREE TRIAL arranged. Write, mentioning make and model of your press! 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER, Inc. 


OFFSET PRESS 78 ROEBLING STREET 
ENGINEERING BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE- 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING « « PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « « 


“(Q): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 

















WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE.... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 











PACIFIC COAST 
PH OTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


OUR PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT IS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR EQUIPMENT, 
PHOTO SUPPLIES AND 
CHEMICALS 


Our Main Office is in San Francisco, but 
to render service, complete stocks are 
carried at our branches in Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City, and 
Berkeley, Calif. 


TheUseof YourPhone Will 
Bring One of Our Representatives 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


545 Sansome Street — San Francisco, Calif. 








eee, 
For BETTER 
Reproduction 


LEVY 
CAMERAS 


STANDARD & DARK ROOM TYPES 
MADE OF WOOD OR METAL 


HALF TONE SCREENS 
VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LENSES - LAMPS 








; Manufactured by 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 
WAYNE AVENUE & BERKELEY STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BRONZERS 
Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERAS 

Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kédak Co., 343 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Max & Co., Wayne & Berkley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co., 215 W. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 East 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5ist Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Hl. 
Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkley 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robertson, R. R., 1 N. Canal St., Chicago, III. 
Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 
Zeiss, Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBON (ARC LAMP) 
Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 
Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARBONS— Photographic 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


CHEMICALS 

Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 

La Motte Chemicals Products Co., 438 Light St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 3600 N. Second St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Phillips & Jacobs, 622 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, II. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 


York, N. Y. 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASURING EQUIP- 
MENT 
Huebner Labo:atories, 202 E. 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Coxhead Corp., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS-LITHO 
Korn, Ine., Wm., 120 Center St., New York, N. Y. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES 
Goodrich, The B. F. Co., 570 S. Main St., Akron, 
Ohio. 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. Co., The, 
112 kK. Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wagner, Charles, Litho Machine Co., 51 Park Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo Granular 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


DIE CUTTING MACHINE—Semi-Automatic 
Krause U. S. Corp., Karl, 55 Vandam Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


DRIER—Paste and Liquid 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago. 
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OFFSET PRINTERS EVERYWHERE are instaling 
sa THE NEW 
. “QUINTUPLET” AIR-FEED FOLDER 
‘ity, 5 FOLDS IN ONE OPERATION | 
4 15,000 OPERATIONS AN HOUR 
Se Accuracy Unexcelled --- 60 Styles of Folds 

RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 

IP- : PRICED LOW... . 30 MONTHS TO PAY 615 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. am) 
ork, 


Columbia Offset & 
- Reproduction Corp. 


Speaking of Duality 
in Literature . . 


The magnificent quality of work turned out 
by leading lithographers is due to no mo- 


e Artists to the trade nopoly of technique, no corner of the mar- 





YY. » ket on talent. 

lew ° Negatives, Positives and Indeed more often than not the intangible 
Ill. Process Work for Machine something that sets the quality job above 
St., or Hand Transfer the ordinary job is due to the grain on the 


plate. 


We know by long years of experience how 
to properly grain and regrain your zine, al- 
uminum and glass. We guarantee every 
plate which leaves our plant. 


All sizes in stock for immediate delivery. 
We specialize in regraining multilith plates. 


WESTERN LITHO PLATE & SUPPLY CO. 


1019 SOULARD STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ILLINOIS LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 


913-921 WEST VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


e Originals on Stone & Plate 


on, 


WE OPERATE NO PRESSES 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 
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2 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Telephone: BEekman 3-2436 


CHECK nese 5 POINTS strore you suy any DRYER! 
The New Improved SIMPLEX DRYERS Have Them All! 


1. BELT ALIGNMENT: SIMPLEX DRYERS have a pat- 4. SAFETY FEATURES: ALL SIMPLEX Gas Models 














ented belt control, both belts held automatically in 
position. No shifting from side to side. 

2 POSITIVE TRACTION: SIMPLEX DRYERS are 
equipped with a direct worm gear drive, guarantee- 
ing positive traction. 

No leather belts used to slip or break. 

3. DRYING ABILITY: SIMPLEX DRYERS are guaran- 
teed to properly dry any form of photographic paper 
—single or double weight, photostatic, blue print, 
negative paper, etc.—- without any loss of size or 
tonal value. Dryers are made in 20, 30, 40 and 50 
inch widths and are either gas or electrically heated. 
The popular 30 inch model has a drying capacity of 
Four hundred and, Fifty 8x10 prints per hour! 


have a combination gas-electric switch and pilot 
light—making it impossible to turn off the motor 
without turning off the gas. (PATENTED) Electric 
models have 3-heat switch. Dryers may be used all 
day and turned off without injury to the belts. Prints 
are carried between the two belts —never touching 
hot metal. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES: Stee! drive ball-bear- 
ing rollers. Enclosed gears connected with motor by 
flexible coupling—i ing longer life to motor and 
gears. Zipper-laced conveying belt. Dryers are fitted 
with either 110 or 220-Volt A.C. or D.C. Motor. 





All machines are shipped set up, ready to install and will go through any door 31” wide by removing arms 
DEALERS: Write for Distribution in your Territory 


SIMPLEX SPECIALTY .CO., Inc., 206 E. 33rd St., New York 
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DRYING OVENS 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 


York, N. Y. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl. New York, 


N. Y. 


DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES AND 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 Elmora, 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Kimble Electric Co., W. 14th St. & S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Northwestern Electric Co., 408 S. Hoyne, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Robbins & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENVELOPES 
Dayton Envelope Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ETCHES 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


FADE-O-METER 
Atlas Electric Devices Co., 361 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, III. 


FILMS 

Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 
Chicago, III. 

Polygraphic Co. of America, 310 E. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


W. Washington St., 


FLANNEL 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russell Ernest, 615 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


GLYCERINE 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 51st Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 


GRAINING FLINT 
New England Quartz Co. of New York, 450 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, 
num, Glass and Multilith Plates 

Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214-16 N. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Croke Co., Allan B., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Illinois Litho Plate Graining Co., 913-921 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

McKenna, James J., 1015 Callowhill St., Phila., Pa. 

Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 S. High- 
land St., Baltimore, Md. 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vande- 
water St., New York, N. Y. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Western Litho Plate & Supply Co., 1019 Soulard 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAINING MACHINES 

Fritsche, R., 145 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

Hoe, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., at East River, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 
wes Us 


GUM ARABIC 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


Alumi- 
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THE COSTS OF IDLENESS 
(Continued from page 46) 


keep, plus the interest on the capital invested in the 
unoccupied floor space. If the building is rented, the 
cost will consist of rent, along with building mainte- 
nance. 

These facts should be borne in mind by Jithographers 
when they are asked to store merchandise for their 
customers over a period of time and make partial ship- 
ments from time to time. The space used for storage 
purposes is space which might be utilized for a far 
more productive purpose than storing. As such, the 
company should be properly compensated in some way 
for this space which it is leasing to its customers as an 
accommodation. 

Capacity idleness is another factor which will affect 
the costs of idleness. The standard productive capacity 
of a plant is equivalent to saying the plant is capable 
under normal or average conditions of producing this 
amount of work. 

The predetermined capacity represents the planned 
output for the coming period. These facts are based on 
expected sales, business conditions, ability to produce 
the amount and finances. 

The difference between predetermined capacity and 
standard capacity represents the savings or additional 
costs of operations which are entailed. It may not be 
possible from an economic viewpoint to maintain 
standard capacity output. Nevertheless, the additional 
costs of producing the products could well be allocated 
to the idleness of plant capacity. Additional orders 
and the stimulation of the sales department would be 
the solution for the prevention of this type of idleness. 

It has been said “The cost of idleness is the cost of 
carelessness, and carelessness is an unforgivable sin 
in industry.” In every instance, management is very 
definitely charged with the responsibility of reducing 
the costs incurred due to the factors of idleness. 

These factors of idleness are prevalent in the litho- 
graphic industry as well as in any other type of en- 
deavor. They cannot be eliminated completely but 
management can, through its powers of managerial 
control, help to curtail the costs incurred through the 
prevalence of idleness in some form or other, within 
the plant. These powers may take the form of revised 
production schedules, revised purchasing procedures, 
new operating functions, new flow of work design, 
proper personnel organization and administration, or 
the utilization of its space and machinery to the greatest 
possible degree. 





ATTEND THE CONVENTION OF THE N. A. P. L. 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland 
October 14, 15, 16, 1937 
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International Press Cleaners 


are daily demonstrating their efficiency in 


increasing Output and Lowering Production Costs 









IRON ROLL ON PRESS 


‘SPECGAL RUBGER WIPER 
WITH INLAID CLOTH 


REMOVABLE ORIP PAN 


THIS IS OUR METHOD 
OF REMOVING INK FROM PRESS 


We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day 


trial offer. If interested write and let us know the size 
and make of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 E. HAMILTON AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 











ALUMINUM PLATES 


LITHOGRAPH M@@LATES 


41-43 Box St. 


Phones: Evergreen 9- 4261 









NC AND 





Ungrained—Grained—Regrained 


We also make a specialty of all the 
small plates as well as the Multilith 


SERVICE PLUS 
QUALITY 














Largest in the World 









O 









BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, II. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 

New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 

Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Carrier Engineering Co., 850 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 

Southworth Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave., Port- 
land, Maine. 


HYDROQUINONE 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


INK COMPOUNDS 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago. 


INKS 

Acheson Ink Co., Inc., 142 Skillen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Printing Ink Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 2314 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 

August Corp., Charles, The, 416 Orleans St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bowers Printing Ink Co., 711 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., 1736 E. 22nd St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

California Ink Co., 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Ceb Printing Ink Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penn., 464 N. 5th St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Driscoll, Martin & Co., 610 Federal St., Chicago, III. 

Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Flint Ink Co., Howard, 2545 Scotten Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc., 35 York 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Herrick Ink Co., Inc., Wm. C., 325 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Huber, Inc., J. M., 460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Charles Eneu, 10th & Lombard 
Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Kohl & Madden Printing Ink Co., 731 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, IIl. 

Levey Co., Inc., Frederick H., 59 Beekman St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mayer Co., Inc., Robert, 1107 Grand St., Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Morrill Co., Geo. H., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Prescott Co., H.S., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415 Jackson St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Roberts, Inc., Lewis, 72 Union St., Newark, N. J. 

Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. 20th-21st St., Brooklyn, 
| 4 

Schwarm & Jacobus Co., The, 1216 Jackson St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
me 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 11th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., Inc., 11-21 St. Clair PI., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sleight Metallic Ink Companies, Inc., 538 N. Third 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Stevens Co., Inc., Frank H., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Triangle Ink & Color Co., Inc., 26 Front St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (also Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., 
and St. Louis, Mo..). 

Uliman Co., Sigmund, Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Park Ave. & E. 146th St., New York, N. Y. 

Williams Co., Inc., R. S., 257 W. 17th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Winslow Ink Corp., 124-132 White St., New York, 
N. Y. 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 
Smith Co., Francis X., 952 E. 93rd St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


INSURANCE—Workmen’s Compensation 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual Insurance 
Co., 147 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Abstracts of important current articles, patents, and 
books, compiled by the Research Department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors of articles 
abstracted, and do not express the opinions of the ab- 
stractors or of the Research Department. Mimeographed 
lists have been prepared of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by 
the Department of Lithographic Research, and (2) Books 
of Interest to Lithographers. Either list may be obtained 
for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps). Address 
the Department of Lithographic Research, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Dot-etching and intensifying collodion emulsion 
negatives or positives. F. Fiala. Reproduktion 7, 
No. 3, Mar. 1936, pp. 41-3; No. 6, June 1936, pp. 97-8. 
Formulas and working methods are described for dot- 
etching and intensifying collodion emulsion negatives or 
positives. A special solution for producing an “etch 
layer” is mentioned, but no description is given. 


The Photographic Darkroom. J. S. Mertle. 
Graphic Arts Monthly 9, No. 5, May 1937, pp. 32, 34, 36. 
The author discusses the construction and features nec- 
essary in a satisfactory photographic darkroom. 


Practical Notes on Wash-off Relief Film. J. H. 
Coote. British Fournal of Photography 84, No. 4019, May 
14, 1937, pp. 306-7. General hardening of the emulsion, 
in the use of Eastman Wash-off Relief film, can be avoided 
by use of a straight tanning developer or by adding a 
little sulfite to the usual bleaching developer. Formulas 
are given for two pyro developers, Belitski’s reducer, an 
alternative bleaching reducer of long life, and Wall’s 
etching solution for relief formation. 


Special Diaptragms for Photo-Engraving and 
PLotolithography Yielding Pure Whites. L. Nerot. 
Procédé 38, No. 1-2, Jan.—Feb. 1937, pp. 1-4. Two special 
stops have been devised for making highlight halftone 
negatives. These stops consist essentially of annular 
transparent rings corresponding in diameter to an aper- 
ture of f/16. The exposure through such stops is made 
after completion of the usual] exposure, the theory being 
that they throw a ring of light around each dot. Upon 
intensification the whites are filled in solid. The exposure 
must be controlled so that only the very highest light 
records exposure. Curves and photographs illustrate 
the article. 
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OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE. 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 


leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





P. & Jj. 
COLLODIONS 


FOR 
Better Wet Plates 


P. & J. 
HYDROQUINONE 


FOR 
Better Dry Plates 


P. & J. 


EGG A L B UMEN 
Better Coatlen of All Plates 


A FULL LINE OF 
QUALITY PHOTO -LITHOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 
622 RACE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















LAMPS, ARC 

Atlas Electric Devices Co., Inc., 361 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, II. 

Gelb Co., Joseph, 250 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th St., Phila., Pa. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, IIl. 

Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New York, 
N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


LENSES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 140 Smith St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Goerz American Optical Co., C. P., 317 E. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, IIl. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 51st Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, II. 

Zeiss, Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, SYSTEMS 
AND TABLES 
Craftsmen Line-Up Table Corp., 49 River St., 
Waltham, Mass. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Inc., 1315 18th St., Two Rivers, 


Wis. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
| me # 


Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
& Scranton, Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. 


LITHO ENGRAVING AND DRAWINGS 


Litho Trade Service Studio, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, II. 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 


Heuslein, R. J., Co., 11 S. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


MACHINISTS 


Gegenheimer, Inc., Wm., 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, 
Mm Be 
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Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., 85 Grand St., New York, 


N.Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING GLASSES 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., | 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington S¢t., 
Chicago, IIl. P 

Repro-Art Machinery Co,, Wayne Ave. & Berkeley ) 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Inc., Carl, 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 7 


fe 
Po 





MAKE-UP TABLES i 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, f 

N. Y. 


Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, III. } 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 





MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co., 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IIl. 


NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer Dry Plate Co., G., Lemp & Shenandoah 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 
Chicago, II. 

Polygraphic Company of America, Inc., 310 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


318 W. Washington St., 


OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) 
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Light Source in Color Photography. R. Baer. 
British Fournal of Photography, 84: 35, Jan. 15, 1937. 
The preference of the process worker for open arcs as the 
illuminant for making continuous-tone negatives of any 
kind is justified, for purposes of color separation, by a 
comparison of the characteristic curves representing the 
tone reproduction of a neutral graded strip photographed 
through tricolor filters. In color separation under open- 
arc illumination, the curves are very uniform and well 
matched; under half-watt lighting, the curves do not 
correspond well and show that the exposure for correct 
color rendering is much more critical. The color tempera- 
ture of a neutral cored carbon arc (3720° K.) is much 
closer to that of average sunlight (soa0° K.) than is that 
of a 2000-watt gas-filled lamp (3000° K.). (Monthly 
Abstract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak Company 23, p. 140 


(1937)-) 


Retrospect of Phototechnique in 1936. Photo- 
graphische Industrie, 35: 4-7, Jan. 6, 1937. A summary 
is given of the progress made in 1936 in camera construc- 
tion, development of light-sensitive materials, and de- 
velopers. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak 


Company 23, p. 131 (1937).) 


What is it?—VII. (Camera in Offset Litho). A. 
H. Reiser. Printing Equipment Engineer 54, No. 3, June 
1937, pp. 60, 105. Additional copy methods not yet 
covered in this series of articles are discussed, namely: 
pencil sketches on sketch board reproduced in halftone; 
use of color separation when color washes are made on the 
drawing board; enlarging color separation prints on paper, 
correction and subsequent rephotographing to proper 
size; touching up photographs to eliminate flatness in 
lithography; combining halftone and line work; and type 
reproduction. 


Fundamentals of Photography as Applied to 
Lithography. J. McMaster. Photo-Lithographer 5, 
No. 5, May 1937, pp. 27-8, 31, 33, 35, 37- The chemical 
basis of the dry plate photography involved in photo- 
lithography is explained. The author discusses the 
photographic emulsion, the theory of the latent image, 
development, fixation, and the need for thorough washing. 
Sections ‘are devoted to color sensitivity, Jight filters, 
photographic sensitometry, and process work. The prop- 
erties of photographic emulsions are illustrated by means 
of curves. 


Recent Developments in Color Photography. 
G. Grote. Photographische Korrespondenz, 73: 3-9, 
January, 1937. Asummary is given of recent color patents 
which are classified as follows: (1) Screen Unit Processes 
(including both three-color screens and lenticular screens) ; 
(2) Taking and Projection; and (3) Subtractive Processes. 
(Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak Company 


23, p- 140 (1937).) 
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for Photolithography 


















If one speaks to a photolithographer . . - 
about Goerz Gotar or Artar Lenses. he will admit 
that these lenses represent the highest possible at- 
tainment in this particularized field — knows that 
for painstaking work — they are the most exacting 


tools. 
GOTAR 
£/6.8, £/8, £/10 
Assuring absolute freedom from distortion, the 
Gotar is the ideal lens for intricate subjects, requir- 
ing an intense clarity of definition. Focal Lengths: 
8 1/4 to 24 inches. 


APOCHROMAT ARTAR 
The ideal lens for color separation negatives. f/9 to 
f/16. Focal Lengths: 12 to 70 inches 


If you have | ger mee that confront you in this 
eld, please advise us. 





Literature on Request. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34" ST.’ NEW YORK CITY 


TING AND 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


grained correctly to suit any offset 


job. 
MULTILITH PLATES 


Regrained to suit your require- 
ments. 














We are manufacturers of 
METALSHEETS for ROTAPRINT 


Machines. 


Modern Graining Machinery 
and Expert Workmen. 


Try our plates on one job and 
be convinced. 





THE PHOTO-LITHO 


PLATE GRAINING CO. 


1207-15 S. Highland Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD 
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OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 
Acheson Ink Co., Inc., Skillen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Okie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PAPER 

Aetna Paper Co., The, Dayton, Ohio 

American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Beckett Paper Co., The, Hamilton, Ohio 

Brown Company, Portland, Maine 

Burgess Celluloce Co. (Div. of C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, Freeport, Ill.) 

Cantine Co., Martin, Saugerties, N. Y. 

Case & Risley Press Paper Co., Oneco, Conn. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Chillicothe Paper Co., The, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 

Crocker-MeElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Dill & Collins, Inc., Richmond & Tioga Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Falulah Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Fraser Industries, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 140 Federal St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 

International Paper Co., 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Maxwell Paper Co., Franklin, Warren County, Ohio 

Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich. 

Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Riegel Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
City, N. Y. 

Strathmore Paper Co., W. Springfield, Mass. 

Warren, 8S. D. Co., 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Whiting Geo. A. Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 
Southworth Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave., Portland, 
Maine 


PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 
Bulkley-Dunton & Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. 
Forest Paper Co., Inc., 334 Hudson St., New York, 
_ we 
Lathrop Paper Co., 155 Perry St., New York, N. Y. 





Linde Paper Co., J. E., 84 Beekman St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Marquardt & Co., Inc., 153 Spring St., New York, 


N. Y. 

Millar & Co., Inc., Geo., W., 284-290 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., 200 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Royal Paper Corp., 11th Ave. & 25th St., New York, 


N. Y. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE—U. S. P. 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 


Phila., Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 


| 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
Wesel F. Mfg. Co., Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 


York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

New England Quartz Company of New York, 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Seibold, Inc., J. H. and G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 


York, N. Y. 
PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., San 


Francisco, Cal. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 


New York, N. Y. 
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Planographic Printing Surfaces 
and Plate Preparation 


Mercury-Planographic Process. 
Printing Equipment Engineer 53, No. 4, Jan. 1937, pp. 22, 
28, 54. In the Lenzart process planographic plates are 
used on relief printing equipment by employing the 
mercury-ink method. This process is similar to the Pan- 
tone process, but uses nickel instead of chromium as a 
coating for the copper plates in the image areas. The 
non-image areas of copper are amalgamated, and refuse 


Anonymous. 


to take ink. 


Reducing Exposures in Printing Down. M. Lee- 
den. Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer 33, No. 5, 
May 1937, pp. 86-7. The three factors that affect the 
light sensitivity of the albumin coating are the quality of 
the albumin, the proportion of ammonium bichromate, and 
the thickness of the film. The effects of these factors and 
their limitations in practical application are discussed. 
The use of Pyrax instead of ammonium bichromate in- 
creases sensitivity but tends to produce fogging. 


Scumming and Thickening of Photolithographic 
Plates. “W.G. P.” British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer 120, No. 448, May 20, 1937, pp. 492, 494. A 
frequent cause of the thickening and scumming of plates 
is carelessness in applying the etch to the plates after 
development, use of the wrong type of etch, or failure to 
apply the etch. Moreover, when the rolling up and final 
etching are omitted, scumming often results. Other 
causes of scumming are overcharging the plate on the 
press with ink under excess pressure, the use of unsuitable 
fountain solutions, sour gum, too thin gum, too stiff ink, 
and drying of the plate. 


Equipment and Materials 


Delivery Apparatus for Printing-Machines. 
Dresden-Leipziger Schnellpressen-Fabrik, Akt.-Ges. Brit- 
ish Patent No. 458,158 (1936). A_ sheet-delivery ap- 
paratus for printing-machines comprises means for di- 
recting air blasts on both faces of the sheets so as to pre- 
vent contact thereof with the guiding surfaces, thus pre- 
venting set-off. The sheets are delivered from the im- 
pression cylinder by grippers on endless chains which 
pass over a drum and between guides. The drum and 
guides are hollow and fitted with opposed nozzles whereby 
air blasts from a fan may be directed on to both faces of 
the sheet. The air may be heated or a gas such as ozone 
may be employed. The nozzles may point in the direc- 
tion of, opposite to, or perpendicular to, the motion of 
the sheet. 


Rubber and Synthetic Rubber in the Graphic 
Arts. F. G. Arnold. Rubber Age 41, No. 2, May 1937, 
pp. 99-100. A summary is given of the history, manu- 
facture, and functions of rubber rollers and rubber 
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Printing Gloss Varnishes 
prom Hilo 


Send us sample of your paper stock and tell 
us the type of press and you may have, free of 
cost and transportation paid, one gallon (8 
Ibs.) of the Hilo Printing Gloss Varnish which 
stands up best on your paper. 


Tell us too, any special tests you desire the 
varnish to meet. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


"73 Years Experience’’ 
<_q> 42-60 STEWART AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO e BOSTON 














Here's a sample of our paper stock; send us, free, the gallon of Hilo 
Printing Gloss Varnish you recommend. 







We also use 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SINCE 1921 








PHOTO OFFSET 
COLOR 
COMMERCIAL 


LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
in combination on 
Whitings Mutual Bond 


HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP. 


205 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel._—GRamercy 7-0180 






























Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 


and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 

Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214 N. Clinton 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Columbia Offset & Reproduction Corp., 2 Duane St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Offset Engravers Associates, Inc., 42 E. 20th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Offset Printing Plate Co. of New York, Inc., 100 
Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 

Offset Products Corporation, 103 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Rightmire-Berg Co., 717 8. Wells St., Chicago, III. 

Stockinger & Langbein Photo Litho Corp., 30 E. 
2ist St., New York, N. Y. 

Swart-Reichel, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Stevenson Photo Color Separation Co., 222 W. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


PLATES—ALUMINUM, ZINC 

Aluminum Co. of America, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

American Zine Products Co., Greencastle, Ind. 

Croke, Allan A., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zine Co., Ninth St., LaSalle, 
Ill. 

National Litho Plate Co., The, 35 Meadow St., 
Brooklyn, N.. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Photo-Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 S. High- 
land St., Baltimore, Md. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415-417 Jackson 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vande- 
water St., New York, N. Y. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greenc St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—DRY 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 5adth St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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PLATES—ZINC, COPPER and ALLOY 
(for Engravers) 


PRESSES—Rebuilt Litho 


Polygraphic Company of America, Inc., 310 E. 45th ; 
St., New York, N. Y. i 





Rolled Plate Metal Co., 210 Van Brunt St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—New 


American Rotaprint Corp., 1909 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio " 

Griffiths Co., Inc., John, 145 Nassau St., New York, 47 
N. Y. : 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 E. 71st St., Cleve- , 
land, Ohio 

Hoe, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., at East 
River, New York, N. Y. , 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 14th St., and S. 
Damen Ave., Chicago, III. 

New Era Mfg. Co., 145 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Willard Press Mfg. Co., 28 W. 23rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 





PRESS ROOM SPECIALTIES 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 


Griffiths, John Co., Inc., 145 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 


American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

New England Quartz Co. of New York, 450 Seventh j 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., | 
New York, N. Y. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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blankets in the graphic arts. The types of rollers re- 
quired in relief printing, lithography, and gravure, and 
the types of blankets used in letterpress and offset lithog- 
raphy are discussed. 


Dampening Roller for Lithographic Presses. 
G. G. Goedike. U. §. Patent No. 2,080,127 (May 11, 1937). 
In combination with a printing roller, a knitted seamless 
cover therefore having a napped surface, the nap extending 
in a direction parallel to the rotational movement of the 


roller. 


Paper and Ink 


Air Conditioning. R.H. Brown. Printing Indus- 
try, 19, No. 5, May 1937, pp. 24, 26, 28, 67, 81,91. Mois- 
ture changes in paper produce such troubles as curling- 
waving, bulging, static, poor register, erratic inking, 
necessity tor changes in makeready, and extra adjust- 
ments of press and rollers. The installation of air condi- 
tioning is recommended as a cure for these troubles, and 
types of equipment for air conditioning are discussed in 
general terms. The recommendation is made that offset 
paper be conditioned to 7% relative humidity above the 
atmosphere of the press room. 


New Protective Coatings for Paper. F. K. Shank- 
weiler. Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, 37: 445-50, 
July 1936. The author describes the recent trend in the 
use of protective coatings in paper manufacture. The 
uses of nitrocellulose, artificial or synthetic resins, and 
plasticizer systems are described and practical propor- 
tions which can be used are given. Nitrocellulose coat- 
ings may be used as a vehicle for pigments, powdered 
metals, and crystallizable salts which yield various types 
of attractive paper. Equipment and methods are briefly 
discussed. The application of nitrocellulose to articles by 
spraying it in the form of aqueous emulsions is also dis- 


cussed. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak 
Company 23, p. 148 (1937).) 


Why Paper? C. S. Kauftman. American Printer 
103, No. 4, Oct. 1936, pp. 28-9. The author emphasizes 
the importance of analyzing the characteristics or use re- 
quirements of paper from the viewpoint of the ultimate 
use of the printed piece before selecting paper for a special 
purpose. He illustrates his remarks by a practical ex- 
ample, namely selecting bond paper for a loose-leaf cata- 
log. (Paper Trade Fournal 104, No. 21, May 27, 1937, 


p. 48.) 


Recent Progress in Printing Ink Colors. C. D. 
Allen. American Ink Maker 15, No. 6, June 1937, pp. 23-4. 
The article “Colors for the Printing Ink Maker” pub- 
lished in the May, 1936, issue of the American Ink Maker 
is supplemented by a summary of the last year’s progress 
in developing new pigments and improving the quality 
and production methods of known pigments. 
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Negative Materials 


Special emphasis has always been 
placed on the completeness of our ser- 
vice to the trade on Dry Plates, Films, 
Papers and other photographic nega- 
tive materials. Whether the job at 
hand calls for color or black and white, 
you will find a particular grade of 
negative material for each particular 
job available at Norman-Willets. Cata- 
log No. 38 shows the complete line. 


Importers — Manufacturers — Distributors 


/ PHOTO N 
| NORMAN-WILLETS CO. | 





SUPPLIES 


318 W. Washington St. Chicago 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS" 

















HE RATHBUN & BIRD 
COMPANY, Inc. 


MACHINISTS 


FOR 


Lithographers 
Photo-Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Printers 





PLANTS MOVED 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 
REPAIR SERVICE 


Since 1898 
85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tel.: CAnal 6-4145-4146 
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Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 &lmora 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Bingham Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., Sam’I, Chicago, III. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Inc., 2512 W. 24th St., 
Chicago, Ill., and 21-24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Niles & Nelson, Inc., 75 West St., New York, N. Y. 

Rapid Roller Co., Federal at 26th, Chicago, III. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. & First Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y: 


SCREENS— Halftone 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
 B- 
Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 
Cicero Station, Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, II. 
Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkeley 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New York, 
N. Y., and 538 8. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


54th Ave., 


SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 
Ben Day, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
Craftint Mfg. Co., 210 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 


Phila., Pa. 


SODIUM SULPHITE ANHYDROUS PHOTO 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 

Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 
Monitor Controller Co., Inc., 51 S. Gay St., Baiti- 
more, Md. 


STEEL GRAINING BALLS 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





STRIPPING TABLE 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York 
N. Y. _ 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y, 
and Scranton, Pa. r) 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New | 
York, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 
National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 51st Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 
Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reinish, Samuel S., C. P. A., 2 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 


TIME CLOCKS—RECORDERS AND STAMPS 
International Time Recording Division of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 270 
B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Simplex Time Recorder Co., Inc., 50 S. Lincoln St., 
Gardner, Mass. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAuliffe Corp., 203 E. 12th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. ’ 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New 
York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 
Litho Typesetting Co., 325 W. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
New York Type Transfer Service, 561 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Korn, Wm., Inc., 120 Center St., New York, N. Y. 
National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York. N. Y. 
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General 


Science of Photolithographic Processes and 
Materials. Published by Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., 220 East 42d Street, New York, New 
York. 1937. Price: $2.00 (to subscribers, $1.00). A 
stenographic copy of ten lectures on photolithography 
given in New York in 1935 by Mr. K. W. Martin, under 
the auspices of the Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
In spite of the fact that there are a number of typographic 
errors, and that the questions and answers are in places 
confusing, this booklet contains much information of 
value on photographic operations, dot-etching, and 
platemaking. 


Color: A Weighty Subject and a Very Important 
One. B. Blocher. Lithographers’ Journal 22, No. 2, 
May 1937, pp- 70-1. The scientific principles of color 
matching, using spectrophotometry, are explained in non- 
technical language, taking up the study of color from the 
chemical, physical, physiological, and psychological view- 
points. In order to identify completely the color of an 
object, it is necessary to specify three factors: dominant 
wavelength, brightness, and purity. The method of 
determining these factors by the recording spectrophoto- 
meter is described and two typical spectrophotometric 
curves are shown and explained. 


Miscellaneous 


Method of Printing. W. W. Mock. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,081,949 (June 1, 1937). The method which con- 
sists in printing on an article with a printing ink which 
does not dry on the press and which contains a pigment 
dispersed in a solution of nitrocellulose dissolved in di- 
methyl phthalate, and immediately after printing diluting 
the dimethyl phthalate in the printed film of said ink 
with melted paraffine wax to precipitate or coagulate said 
nitrocellulose to produce a hard adhesive non-smearing 
film occluding the pigment. 


Silk Screen Practice (Book). F. A. Baker. Pub- 
lished by The Blandford Press, Ltd., 16 Hyde Street, 
Bloomsbury, W. C. 1, England. 8vo, 180 pp., 7s. 6d. 
This book gives a very complete description of each step 
in the process of silk screen printing. Instructions are 
given with regard to the layout of the plant and construc- 
tion of equipment. 


Graphic Arts Technical Conference. Anony- 
mous. Printing Equipment Engineer 54, No. 3, June 1937, 
pp. 47-8, 106-8. Brief reports of talks given at the con- 
ference, including photo-gelatine developments, color 
rotogravure technique, color offset printing, enclosed ink 
fountain, synthetic rollers, uses of rubber plates, and 


letterpress printing problems. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Unless otherwise stated address replies to THE PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHER, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 


WEBENDORFER PRESSMAN, experienced fine halftone and 
color. Capable take charge new plant western Massachusetts. Ex- 


cellent opportunity right man. Give full experience and kinds work 
handled. Box K-1. 








CAMERA AND PLATE MAN. Must be first-class experience 
man on one, two and three color line work. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for right man. Long-Johnson, Inc., Jackson, Tenn. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for man capable of taking 
charge of production in small mid-west offset plant. Prefer man 
with sufficient capital to take financial interest in the business, but 
experience is first essential. We will make an attractive offer to 
the man who can qualify. Write giving full particulars first letter. 
All answers will be held strictly confidential. Box K-2. 





OFFSET SALESMAN — Experienced estimating, layout, etc. to 
manage New York office. Excellent opportunity. Box K-3. 





PHOTO OFFSET SUPERINTENDENT. Must be practical with 
every branch plus a keen appreciation of quality; efficient and 
experienced with operation of Harris press equipment. Must be 
able and competent executive in direction and production of com- 
mercial work, black and white and some color. Must know book 
impositions, layouts, plan combination work. Must be level headed 
to direct personnel efficiently, properly plan, schedule and follow 
up jobs through all departments. Applicant must have above 
talents. Write at length where previously employed and salary 
desired. Excellent opportunity. Box K-4. 





PHOTO-OFFSET SALESMAN — We desire two high-grade 
photo-offset salesmen. Must have good record of accomplishment. 
Compensation commensurate with ability. Address Long-Johnson, 
Inc., Jackson, Tennessee. 





PRESSMAN to locate Washington lithographic plant. Give com- 
plete experience, references, wages desired. Box K-9. 





WANTED. Offset Pressman — must be high-grade experienced 
man on Webendorfer, permanent position, day work. Long- 
Johnson, Inc., Jackson, Tennessee. 





Please Turn to Page 77 
for other Classified Announcements 











You will gain a wealth of technical information 

at the Cleveland Convention of The National 

Association of Photo-Lithographers, to be held 
on October 14th to 16th. 




















TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
Gallant Service, Inc., 81 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Carbon Paper or Fabric 
Remington-Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 

Coxhead Co., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New York, 
N. Y. 

International Electric Writing Machines Division of 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
270 B’way, New York, N. Y. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Smith & Corona Typewriter, Inc., L. C, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Underwood-Elliot-Fisher, 1 Park Ave., New York, 


N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, IIl. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sweigard Ideal Co., 6122 N. 21st St., Phila., Pa. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 

Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


VARNISH 

Ault & Wiborg Corporation, 75 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hilo Varnish Co., 42-60 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. of 20th & 21st St., Brook- 
ply, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591, Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New York, 
N. Y. 





VARNISHES—Overprint 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc, 35 York 
Street. Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, II. 

Hilo Varnish Corp., 42 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 11th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair P]., New York, 
N. Y. 


VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR RESIST- 
ING FLOORS AND FOUNDATIONS 
Korfund Co., Inc., The, 48-15 32nd Place, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 
Vogeltype Co., 24 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 


WASHUP EQUIPMENT 
Gegenheimer, Inc., Wm., 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. Co., The, 
112 E. Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 


WEAR RESISTING FOUNDATIONS 
(See vibration absorbing products) 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Stripping Solution 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, II. 


WHIRLERS 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th St., at Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 


York, N. Y. 
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“ASCO” 


(RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCKS OUT 
WITH A 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 

ty permits close 

contact with print. 

$a rey Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 

C ' or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 

not crack or chip off. 

Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 

ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 

7610 Decker Ave. 

Ask your dealer for ‘‘Asco’’ 








Cleveland, Ohio ' 








GRAINING 
FLINT QUARTZ « sssowr 


UNIFORMITY TO GRAIN ZINC OR ALUMINUM PLATES 


NO. 4/0 TO NO. 3 IN OUR NEW YORK STOCK 
& 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVE EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
WAUSAU FLINT QUARTZ 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTZ CO. OF N.Y. 


450 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








GRAINING PRESS PLATES 


OFFSET INKS — CHEMICALS 


RUBBER BLANKETS, ETC. ETC. 


NATIONAL OFFSET SUPPLY CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
713 Baltimore Ave. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
613 N. Broadway 











F KORN’S ] 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 


- CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 
- STICK TUSCHE 

a LIQUID TUSCHE 

- RUBBING INK 

= TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 











GRAINING SERVICE 


Zinc, Aluminum, Glass, etc. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 


Vacuum Frames, Whirlers, Contact Printers. 

Arc Lights, Accurate Cross Rule Form and 

Negative Ruler, Makeup and Layout Tables 
. and other products. 


MADDOX 


Gib daked oh e-ba-maCia-Chalnale mm Oxon a on 
503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 


oKAY DEVELOPER 


DEPENDABLE PRINTING PLATES 
IN A FLASH 


x EASILY APPLIED TO ANY METAL x STAND UP FOR LONG PRESS LIFE 


x CLEAR, SHARP AND ACID RESIST- x RELEASE EASILY, UNDER HIGH HU- 
ANT IMAGE MIDITY FROM BARE GRAIN 


Manufacturer Photo Offset Specialties and Inks 
247 S. THIRD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK AGENT: E .T. Sullebarger, Co., 116 John St,, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO AGENT: JohnA. Sullebarger, 538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
BALTIMORE AGENT: E. W. Parker, 1207 S. Highland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
CANADIAN AGENT: Manton Bros., 97 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Canada 
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INC. 
NEW YORK 





E WM. KORN, 
120 Centre Street 
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STEP UP YOUR SALES oS 


WITH STEP INDEXING >————_ 


JOHN M. GETTLER 
BOOKBINDER ” 


Serving the Lithographer since 1847 








SPECIALIZING IN 
INDEXING — BOUND BOOKS — CATALOGS 
LEATHER — CLOTH — PAMPHLET BOOKBINDING 


200 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: 


WALKER 5-0222—0223 











SULLEBARGER 








For 


CAMERAS VACUUM FRAMES 
SCREENS WHIRLERS 
LENSES CARBONS 

ARC LAMPS OKAY OPAQUE 


OKAY DEVELOPING INK 

















E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


116 JOHN STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























bled”, they are most receptive to new opportunities . . 





. if your sales message is 


Y can reach your best prospects at the right time . . . when, “in convention assem- 


published in the Convention and Equipment Review Issue, THE PHOTO- 


LITHOGRAPHER, September. 


Thousands of photo-lithographers, lettershop proprietors, printers, and advertising 


men will meet at these conventions in Cleveland October 10 to 16: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 

DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


Every one of them will receive a copy of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


Many of the thousands who will attend these conventions 
are interested in photo-lithography. They will turn to THE PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHER for information because it will be full of up- 
to-the-minute informative and advisory material to assure keen 


reader interest. 


From cover to cover this special issue will be 100% litho- 


gtaphed, and profusely illustrated. 


This 15 yout golden opportunity to reach yout 
best prrosjects at the ight time | 








The greatly increased circulation 
of the Convention and Equip- 
ment Review Issue means an ex- 
ceptionally low advertising cost 
per reader because space is being 
sold at the regular rates. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Space One Time 
L are $95.00 
DG 6s bianca 60.00 
eer 35.00 


Second color, red or blue, 
$25 extra per page. Re- 
verse plate: Add 10% to 
regular rates. 
INSERTS 
(Furnished by Avertiser) 
2-page inserts. .. $100.00 
4-page imserts... 150.00 
8-page inserts... 250.00 
Make sure of preferred position 
for your sales message by making 
your space reservations early. 





THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER > 





1776 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 






























Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum $1.50. 
Count eight words to the line; address to be counted. Re- 
mittance must accompany order. Box number addresses 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


are confidential and cannot be revealed. Unless otherwise 
stated address replies to THE PxHoro-LirHoGRAPHER, 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





ee Uae Se ee ee $80.00 
S 2604 tects Gromer Aster LAS 6 ono ccc cece cscesccccccss 75.00 
1 22 x 34 Vacuum Printing Frame complete with pump 

SN I onde aon ntscbeekeuasmaseenete 100.00 


20 x 24 Vacuum Printing Frame complete with pump 


—_ 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHER. Expert camera-man, platemaker; 
black and white or color work step and repeat operator seeks open- 
ing offering A-1 opportunity for hard worker; present location New 
York. Box K-5. 














i ME 5G SSN dae see ee hada ndeaeddnd Mea 75.00 WELL TRAINED LITHOGRAPHER thirty years experience as 
1 Gelb Printing Lamp ..............-. eee cece ee eeeeeee 60.00 superintendent. Prefer plant in or near Chicago. Might consider 
1 Pair Camera Lamps, Macbeth 35 amperes ............ 85.00 representing supply house. Box K-6. 
We ee rrr ree 50.00 
1 11 x 14 120 Line NI Sah ak Arteria kk incur teie Raa 50.00 OPERATOR. Harris Offset six years experience, color and black 
ES Pe ED hnih de dicdceddasdcanccscncans 7500 and white work wishes position New York City. Box K-7. 
1 13 x 16 Metzograph Grain Screen ................44% 50.00 
Also several small 120 and 133 line screens. 
W. L. Moore, 4829-35 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. WANTED TO BUY 
LITHO STONES 3 to 4, from 5 x 6 to 20 x 30 for sale. Northern SCREEN. 175 or 200 line screen, 11 x 14 or thereabouts wanted. 


Lithograph Co., 2340 North Racine Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Box K-8. 


State condition, price. 





WHIRLERS, VACUUM FRAMES, Layout Tables, Vacuum 
Pumps specially made for Litho trade. Waterworth Eng. & Mfg. 
Co., Sidney, Ohio. 





VARITYPER. 20” roll, one year old, five faces of removable 
type. Like new, used only ten hours. Cost $340.00. Will sacrifice. 
Great Lakes Lithograph Co., 112 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





ORDERED TO SELL at once, by the Craftsmen Finance Co.:— 
Multilith 9144” x 1214”, with suction pile feeder. 

Model S-7-L Harris Offset with motor equipment and extension 
delivery. 

Rotoprint 11 x 17 automatic feed attachment. 

Phone Prospect 7188 or write the Craftsmen Finance Co., Dept. 
P-1, 908 Standard Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





DIRECTOPLATE CAMERA in A-1 condition, size 31 x 31. Has 
negative duplicating attachment and turntable for either photo-lith. 
or photo-engraving. Price $600.00 F. O. B. Indianapolis. Also, 
circular screen and holder for above camera. Will sell separately. 
Rhoades, Hice & Etter, Inc., 715 Century Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please Turn to Page 73 
for “Help Wanted” Announcements 


SET YOUR OWN TYPE 


with FOTOTYPE Cardboard Letters. Save composition 
costs on paste-ups. Self-aligning .. . Easy to use. Write 
for folder. FOTOTYPE, 631 W. Washington, Chicago. 































; ESIGNING 
Vid: PEN DRAWING 
7 ENGRAVING 
154 NASSAU ST. RETOUCHING 
NEW YORK. NEGATIVES 






TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS.CERTIFICATES. 









The MILWAUKEE 
BRONZER 


fare ALL PRESSES 


THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHTLINE 


BRONZER 


Send Today For Bulletin 
C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 


22 W MINERAE ST 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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E wiRE-O Basic Booklet — a complete graphic visualization 


of every superiority of WIRE-O over every other “mechanical” binding— | \ 
point by point. A reference brochure that should be in the files of every 


buyer of printing and binding. 

















Plimpton Mfg. Co. Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Albany, N. Y. 


P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Eastern Tablet Corp. 


Optic Bindery Baltimore, Md. 


a Tie 


Philadelphia Bindery, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. J. Gage & Co. Toronto, Ont. 


Gibson & Perin Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Michigan Book Binding Co. Detroit, Mich. 


The Todd Company Rochester, N. Y. 


(Check Books) 


| W. B. Conkey Co. 


= . ener ast oa 


Chicago, Ill. 


Sam'l Dodsworth Stat'y Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Forest City Bookbinding Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


American Beauty Cover Co. Dallas, Texas 





) Wire-O Binding Co. New York, N. Y. 


, Saugerties Mfg. Co. 


” Blackwell Wielandy Co. 
J. F. Tapley Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Villemaire Bros. Montreal, Que. 





| "TRUSSELL 
MANUFACTURING 
| COMPANY 


ue 
POUGHKEEPSIE ° 


YNo Obligation. 


Then Consult The Nearest of these Wire-O Licensees 


Boorum & Pease Co. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co. San Francisco, Calif. 
Clarke & Courts 
Levey Ptg. Co. 


Coast Envelope & Leather Products Co. 


Davis & Henderson 
Thos. Groom & Co. 


Wire-O Binding Div. Philadelphia 
Bindery, Inc. 


Falls City Bindery Co. 
Smead Mfg. Co. 

’ Dobson-Evans Co. 
Hawkeye Bindery Co. 


George Seelman and Sons Co. 


Irwin Hodson Co. 


Rochester Wire-O Binding Co. 





N. Y. 









Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Boston, Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Hastings, Minn. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Des Moines, lowa 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Saugerties, N. Y. 


Portland, Ore. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:- 

| am sending for my copy of your Basic Booklet—"All 
About WIRE-O The Perfect Binding"—No obligation, as 
you say. 
Name of firm 
Address... ou. 
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THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 














mt unth- 
SUCCESS 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


. + delay no longer 
ifs use assures 
customer approval 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Makers of 


PULP AND DRY COLORS FOR ALL 
VARNISHES AND DRYERS PRINTING PURPOSES 


Main Office and Factory 
603-611 W. 129th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Service Branches 


BALTIMORE ALBANY CHICAGO MIAMI PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON NASHVILLE SEATTLE DAYTON NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSONVILLE DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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LSN-:- 
21” x 28” . . SINGLE COL R 


——— 


@ @ FOR LARGE AND SMALL} 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLANTS 


The LSN 21” x 28” single color offset is one of three small 
presses which comprise the Harris commercial offset press 
group. Other sizes in this group are the 17” x 22” and the 
22” x 34." In the 21” x 28” are embodied the improvements 
of more than thirty years’ Harris press building experience. 
The LSN is splendidly adapted for black and white and 
color work, and may be depended upon for both volume 
and quality production. Leading photo lithographers 


find this press adequately fitted to their requirements. 


HARRIS > SEYBOLD > POTTER COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. Harris Sales Offices: New 
York, 330 West 42nd St.; Chicago, 343 South Dearborn St.; Dayton, 813 
Washington St.; San Francisco, 420 Market St.; Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 
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